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without 
buying a car! 


Planning your summer vacation? 
Dreaming about places to visit . . . if 
only you had enough money? But you 
do! This summer you and your friends 
can enjoy a car as private as your own 
. +. go where you please . . . for as long 
as you please. And—you'll have the 
time of your life . . . at reasonable travel 
cost! For example: you and four 

of your friends can drive 1,000 miles 

in 4 weeks and the rental rate for a new 
Ford Fordomatie or other fine car 
would be approximately $217.00... 
$43.40 per person... or only $10.85 
per week! This low cost includes all 
gasoline and oil for the entire trip. 
Hertz also furnishes Public Liability, 
Property Damage, Fire and Theft 
Insurance, and $100.00 deductible 
collision protection . . . at no extra cost! 
(These figures are based on the national 
average rate of $34.25 per week plus 

8 cents per mile. Convertible rates 


slightly higher.) 


The Empress, distinguished year ‘round hotel, in Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


DO MORE...SEE MORE...HAVE MUCH MORE FUN THE HERTZ WAY! 


WHy NOT PLAN a trip now with your friends? Your local 
Hertz office will be glad to help you to set up an en- 
joyable itinerary. Simply look under “H” in your tele- 
phone directory for the telephone number and address. 
You can rent a new, clean expertly maintained car, drive 
to all the places you have always wanted to see. . . and 
then return by another route. Or, you can travel to your 
favorite spot by train or plane . . . and rent a Hertz car on 
arrival. Your local Hertz office will make the reservation 
for you at any of the nearly 800 Hertz offices in over 550 
cities in the United States, Canada, Alaska, Mexico, Hawaii, 
New Zealand, Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico, Jamaica, the Virgin 
Islands, Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland 
and Switzerland. A car will be waiting for you at the airport 
or railroad terminal when you arrive. 


HERTZ Rent A Car SYSTEM 


For relaxing week-ends, rent a car at your local Hertz 
office. You need only your driver’s license and proper iden- 
tification. Hertz Rent A Car System, Dept. T55, 218 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. Phone: WEbster 9.5165. 


Your vacation dollar goes further 
when you travel the Hertz way! 





Last year more than twice as many people used Hertz Rent 
A Car service than any other world-wide car rental system. 
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r-*-*== FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---------"" 


To State Finance Company, Dept. F-151 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS 


* TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


m # BORROW'100°,.5600% 


By Mail-in comptete privacy! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 








— 


Please accept my 
made I can return the 

or cost whatsoever 
Amount you want to borrow 
(include present balance, 
\mount ea 


Age per month 


Name and address 
of school you teach 
How long with 
present employer... 
Husband or wife's 
employment 
To whom are 
auto made? 


payme — on 
(Name 


Bank you deal with (Name) 
Amount you owe bank? $ 


What security on bank loan’? 
List below OTH 


if any) $ 


ER Loan or Finz 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need mc 
to pay pressing bills and protect eval ratings. The cash is 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. 
note below, and mail it at once. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY 


® Teacher loans are made on signature only —no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on ear, furniture or 
personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your mcome. 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 
for the time you use the money—no longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vac a- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


Full 
will be no charge 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?.___ 
Number of months 
you receive salary 


rned 


Name of 
Previous 
employment 





Name of 
Salary 


per month $ Street 


Name of 


if any loa 


| 
Town = 
. Street 
rown = 
Monthly payments? $ ms } Name of 
| 
- | Street 
ance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The ab 


Just sign the short application and 
Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


The following are all the debts that I have: 
Amount 
i 


application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is I stil 
money to you within 10 days and there 


FILE 








Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 








mney to further their education, 
here... ready and waiting for 
your home without anyone in 


20 
MONTHS 





$100°° Ss 675 


CONFIDENTIAL 





School board members, 

friends, relatives, merchants 

—none of these people will 

know you are applying for a 
N- 


300° 1995 





State Finance LOA BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 
transaction is completely 











600° 3748 
confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We’ll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approv ed. W e guarantee s: atisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 





Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. F-151 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


Paying 


Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing 





.|$ 





INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative 
for our confidential files 


information 


Relative (Relationship) 
EE, 5. SN icictisiieintcnltaeninicnais 
Relative (Relationship) 
Town . State Occup. 
Relative (Relationship) 
i ccnisanencinns: Ce Se 


Relative (Relationship) 
Town State Occup. 

ove statements are mg — for the purpose of securing a loan. I 

n be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


agree that 












_ eee to (Name) (Add.) se 
Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street 
payment to? (Name) Town Name Here conisisaenientbvipsaiactaecneianaasiatetiadia . Address 
Purpose of loan Town . County State 
' 
‘NOT Amt. Ist pmt. due date | Final pm. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska 
: | TP cccicaocs MONIC 8 © acicccsvniusuceacndtrunnctan the unpaid principal and int. | Date.................... 


per month or 
Agreed rate fe veeding $150 and 
of interest. jin excess of $300 

unpaid principal 
days actually elapsed, a month 


in Consideration of a loan made by STAT 


amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal 


1 that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- 
2'4‘% per month on that part over $150 and not 
and % of 1 per month on any remainder of such 
balance; computed on the basis of the number of 
being any period of 30 consecutive days. 


E FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal 


Default ir 


This note 
by the pa 
is not 


at payee's option, without notice, 


It is agree 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 


approved, 


1 the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


di that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 


and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance 
yee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 
this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 





Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments 
as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 
tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 
date for the final payment. 


promptly returned to the undersigned. 





1 
1 
' 
1 
' 
: amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid 
' 
' 
1 
' 
1 














NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED slanarones ke 
! DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- REQUIRED ‘a . . ee 
: ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
‘ RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 








TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS 


A non-profit corporation 


“Liues of Great Men...” 


TFC FILMS ENRICH 
THE STUDY OF 
BIOGRAPHY 


In Literature 


MASTER WILL SHAKESPEARE 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 
(Richard Henry Dana) 


THE LIFE OF EMILE ZOLA 





In History 
LAND OF LIBERTY, PART I 
(Washington) 
DECLARATION 
OF INF?ENDENCE 


| 


(Jefferson) 
THE PERFECT TRIBUTE 
(Lincoln) 


In Social Studies 
ANGFL OF MERCY 
(Clara Barton) 
THE STORY OF ALFRED NOBEL 
THE STORY OF DR. CARVER 


In Science 
MADAME CURIE 


THE STORY OF LOUIS PASTEUR 


YELLOW JACK 
(Dr. Walter Reed) 


In Music 


THE GREAT WALTZ 
(Johann Strauss II) 


THE s- UM:>-NW STORY 
(Robert Schumann) | 


* 


Produced with the technical excellence 
of Hollywood’s major studios. 
* 
Available in most city, county, state and 
university educational film libraries. 
* 


Write for free copy of 
Handbook of Films for Classroom Use 


TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS, INC. 





25 West 43rd St. 


New York City 36 | 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


The National Service Magazine for the Teaching Profession 


CONTENTS 4 


ARTICLES 


National Film Awards 
Are You a TV Snob? 
Wide Screen Movies a a 





Social Studies Teaching 
ee 
Press Advisers ee 


A Week on a Windjammer__.__——— SSS Mary Renaud 
_Ilvan H. Crowell 


a ae 
Summer Workshops___ — 


_ Vera Falconer 

Edward Stanley 
William J. Temple 
Howard G. Spalding 
Harold M. Long 
Stanley Solomon 








DEPARTMENTS 


About Books 
Scholastic Teacher Index 


Capsule News__._ SS 6-T 
Letters ; ee 
Useful Tools and Methods 


20-T (Sept. ‘54-May ‘55)____ 
Travel Tips 28-T The Mailbag_ handteseateiiie 
News Briefs. = == ——s«d3322--T Free Materials Coupon 
Dise Talk disccinnmiidascaiins New Films and Filmstrips__— 


For sources of free teaching aids, see 
“Free Materials Coupon,” page 38-T. 


MAY 4, 1955 


8-T 
13-T 
14-T 
16-T 
17-T 
19-T 
21-T 
23-T 
27-T 


35-T 


36-T 
38-T 
38-T 
39-T 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER STAFF: William Dow Boutwell, Editor; Roy A. Gallant, Managing 
Editor; Nicholas Kochansky, Art Director; Marie Kerkmann, Advertising Manager; 
Kenneth L. Hall, Director of Special Services; Vera Falconer, Visual Aids; Hardy Finch, 
English and Book Editor; Harold M. Long, Social Studies; Audrey Noall, Travel; 
Stanley Solomon, School Journalism; Howard G. Spalding, Principal’s Department; 
William J. Temple, Audio-Visual Equipment; Morris Goldberger, Radio-TV Editor. 


Teachers ordering 10 or more copies of Senior Scholastic, World Week, 


Junior 


Scholastic, or Practical English, receive Scholastic Teacher as part of their order. Once 
a month Scholastic Teacher is expanded to 32 pages or more, in addition to the 


student edition bound within. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


TEACHER EDITION 


STUDENT EDITION 


School Year Semester Annual orders only 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC $1.30 $.65 $2.00 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 1.30 65 2.00 
WORLD WEEK 1.20 .60 2.00 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 1.00 50 1.50 
NEWSTIME 80 40 1.50 
*LITERARY CAVALCADE 1.00 50 1.50 


** SUMMERTIME 50 (see frequency below) 
*Issued monthly, October through May. Single copy 25c. 
**Issued June 15, July 1, July 15, Aug. 1, Aug. 15. 


(weekly and monthly) 


Other magazines issued weekly, September through May. Single copy, 10c, except special issues, 


price of which is given in the issue. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, with any of the classroom magazines except NewsTime and Literary 
Cavalcade, bound in, nine times per year for the enlarged edition, 75 cents for one school year; 


$1 for two school years. 


Published weekly, Sept. through May inclusive, except during school holidays and at 
mid-term. Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of 


> 


March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1955, by Scholastic Corp. Office of publication, McCall St., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, 33 West 42nd St., New 


York 36. N.Y 
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America’s PROGRESS — Safety in the Coal Mine 


IN CONTRAST TO THE EARLY DAYS, the safety record of 
the bituminous coal industry today compares favorably with 
that of other industries. By actual statistics, today’s miner 
works under conditions five times safer than his father did 
40 years ago... twice as safe as ten years ago. Millions of 


“WHITEWASHING” MINES is one of many modern safety 
methods used to protect miners. This dusting machine sprays 
toof, walls and floor of the mine with pulverized limestone, 
diluting the coal dust released during mining operations. This 
dilution minimizes dust ignition and has been an important 
factor in improving the industry's safety record. 


mm 4 


Ls 





dollars are spent every year on modern equipment and safety 
education to make coal mining even safer. Above: inserting 
roof bolts into a mine ceiling. Bolting eliminates cumbersome 
“timbering”’ of mine roofs, guards against dangerous falls by 
binding together overhead layers of rock. 





- 


EVERY UNDERGROUND MINE has two shafts—one for the 
movement of men, material and coal, the other for air. Giant 
fans operate day and night blowing fresh air into the mine 
and expelling dangerous gases. Inside the mine, experienced 
inspectors constantly check for any possible danger. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educaftonal Division, National Coal Association 553 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “Class Report” 
(booklet on coal for intermediate grades, illustrated in color) 
and a list of other teachers’ aids. 
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Che Capsule News 





EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


* 


* 


FOR EASY READING 





‘Jungle’ Film 


Causes Furor 


Controversy 
board Jungle film is raging. 
Pro and con statements appear- 
ing in the New York press: 

“We educators who have 
previewed the picture have 
been disturbed by the picture’s 
exaggeration and its probable 
effects upon the public atti- 
tude. I have worked for 
the New York City school sys- 
1925. In that time 
have seen some 
troublemaking students, but 
nothing remotely resembling 
the type of Evan 
Hunter has written about... .” 
-Edward N. Wallen, Principal, 


tem since 


I of 


course 


persons 


Samuel Gompers H. S. (New 
York Times) 
“The question now is not 


does the delinquency situation 
exist?” The question is ‘what 
do we do about it?” and the 
sooner our letter-writing high 
school officials stop trying to 
pretend the situation isn’t there, 
the sooner we will be able to 
cope with it effectively. I shall 
eagerly be aw.iting the day 
when our educators drop their 
newly acquired roles as public 
relations men and devote their 
valuable time to solving a prob- 
lem which is truly a_ pressing 
one. . . .”—Evan Hunter (New 
York Post) 


It’s Free, Free, Free 


Free teaching materials by 
the tons, according to the NEA, 
are flooding the nation’s schools 
and are causing a kind of pro- 


over the Black- | 


paganda fatigue among teach- | 
ers. The problem is how to | 


separate wheat from chaff. 
The Amer. Assn. of School 
Administrators has come up 
with one answer to the prob- 
lem in its new booklet (price 
50 cents) Choosing Free Ma- 
terials for Use in the Schools. 
% Quite frequently the 
material offered . . . is in line 
with the school’s program and 
therefore quite acceptable; of- 
ten it comes in a form so ex- 


cellent that it would be a pity | 


to deny its use,” reads the text. 

Some problems the booklet 
olves: how 
terials; 


to select free ma- 
drawing up policies; 


filing—not piling free materials. | ing; 


Copies available from AASA 
(NEA), 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





Dwigar Lt. Burton 


New Journal Editor 


In July W. Wilbur Hatfield 
will step down as editor of the 
English Journal after bringing 
out the magazine for 33 years. 
Says the NCTE about Hatfi-ld’s 
retirement: “‘The English 
teachers of America owe more 
to Mr. Hatfield’s editorship 
and leadership than they can 
recognize.” 

Taking over as new editor is 
Prof. Dwight Burton of Florida 
State Univ. Burton, who is in 
his 30’s, hes served as a high 
school English depurtment head 
for three years, is chairman of 
NCTE’s Committee on Senior 
High School Book List. 


Films, Radio, TV 
To Be Major Aids? 


To help free teachers from 
routine and non-teaching work, 
N.Y.U.’s David D. Henry has 
proposed that films, radio and 
TV be made major classroom 
aids instead of incidental ones. 

However, “the mission of 
educational broadcasting can 


be fulfilled only when the sta- | 


tion is an arm of the educa- 
tional establishment, a part of 
the regular financial, instruction- 
al, and administrative structure. 


This way the quality will not | 


be diluted by 
cerns or the objectives dis- 
torted by non-educational in- 
fluences.” 

Who? Me? (American 
Viewpoint, Inc., 122 E. 42nd 
St., New York City 17), is a 
new booklet addressed to stu- 
dents. It tackles important teen- 


irrelevant con- | 
| never been higher than 


Court May Act on Desegregation 
in May; Many States Still Hostile 


Action to implement the 
school desegregation decision 
is expected from the U. S. Su- 
preme Court before May 31. 
Briefs and oral arguments in- | 
dicate that enforcing desegre- 
gation will be more complex | 
than the constitutional issue. 

Chief Justice Warren asked | 
the Justice Department to draft 
a decree based on points ad- 





Classroom Shortage 
Is Less, Says Hobby 
Secretary Oveta Hobby sur- | 
prised educators recently by an- | 
nouncing that classroom short- 
ages in 1960 will be less than | 
half her original estimate. 
The original estimate based 
on 1951 figures forecast a 1960 
classroom shortage of 407,000. 
The new figures point to a need | 
of only 176,000, and are based 
on a 34 state survey showing 
that construction is going ahead 
at the rate of 60,000 new class- 
rooms a year. Her first estimate 
placed the figure at 50,000. 
Remarked one educator: “If 
the research continues we'll 
soon be showing a surplus of 
classrooms.” 


7 
Salutary note: Married high | 
school students cannot be ex- 
pelled from classes, Georgia’s 
Attorney General ruled. “Mar- | 
riage is a domestic relation 
favored by law,” he said. 


| begins next fall; 4. 


vanced: 1. invalidate conflict- 
ing state laws; 2. remand pend- 
ing cases to lower courts with 
a request for local action with- 
in 90 days; 3. if appropriate 
action is not taken, direct end 
of segregation before school 
court re- 
view of progress toward deseg- 
regation. 

Nine border states and the 
District of Columbia reported 
progress toward desegregation. 


Twelve Southern states have 


| taken no action or declared re- 


sistance. 

Virginia's spokesman told the 
court that integration in_ its 
public schools is “impossible at 
this time.” 

Negroes, the state report 
“proved,” have a lower rate of 
educational attainment, a high- 


| er rate of infectious diseases. 


North Carolina’s House of 
Representatives passed a reso- 
lution: “mixing of the races in 
the public schools within the 
state cannot be accomplished. 
. . . It would alienate public 
support of the public schools so 
they could not be operated . . .” 

Oklahoma _ voters approved 
an amendment to refinance 
schools and pave the way for 


| desegregation. 


Mississippi lawmakers made 
it illegal for white students to 
attend schools teaching Negroes. 
The banning bill provides fines 


| and jail sentences for whites 
' violating the law. 





U.S. Is 7th in Literacy, Reading 


Among nations of the world, 
the United States stands “sev- 
enth in literacy and the con- | 
sumption of books,” Prof. Lou 
LaBrant told the First Yale 
Conference on the Teaching of | 
English (April 1-2). “We have 
that, 


| and consequently cannot blame 


| aged its selection and use on 


age problems: smoking; drink- | 


individual problems in 
adjustment; religion, respon- 
sibilities of the young adult; 
body building. 


| Hamlet, students would from 
then on read the bard avidly. 
Instead they have seemed to 


| 


our low state on the emergence 
of radio and television.” 

Dr. LaBrant finds one reason 
“is that we have taught litera- 
ture as a fact to be known but 
have not sufficiently encour- 


We have 
we taught 


an individual basis. 
assumed that if 


prefer Clark Gable and Gone 
with the Wind.” 
Four reports focused atten- 


| tion on key problems of Eng- 
| lish teaching: intensive and ex- 


tensive reading, composition, 
and language teaching, includ- 
ing grammar. 

Don’t discard student papers, 
urged the “composition” com- 
mittee chairmanned by Floyd 
Rinker, Newton ( Mass.) H. S. 
Let each student keep a folder 
of his work including marginal 
notes of explanation and en- 
couragement from the teacher. 

Single copies of conference 
proceedings available for $1.00 
from Edward J. Gordon, MAT 
Program, Yale Univ., New 
Haven, Conn. 
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Letters 


WHY JOHNNY CAN’T READ 


To the Editor: It would indeed be a bless- 
ing if Rudolf Flesch’s simple formula 
[found in his new book Why Johnny Can't 
Read] for teaching reading would result in 
the amount of improvement that he envi- 
sions. He praises the reading methods em- 
ployed in most American schools before 
the 1920’s or the 1930's. If that system had 
been as nearly perfect as he says it was, 
1. it would not have been changed; 2. our 
parents and grandparents would all have 
been much better readers than are our 
children; and 3. draftees in World War I, 
taught by the system advocated by Mr. 
Flesch, would have made much _ higher 
scores in their induction examinations than 
would draftees in World War II, taught by 
a combination of methods. 

However, 1. the system was changed be- 
cause many children were not learning to 
read well when the phonics system alone 


was used; 2. many of our parents and 


‘grandparents never did learn to read well; 


BY 


3}. average scores made by draftees in 
World War II were higher than those made 
by their fathers in World War I. 

The present attitude toward phonic anal- 
ysis, an attitude based upon scientific re- 
search and held by most of the reading 
specialists whom Mr. Flesch derides, is 
summarized thus on page 161 of Language 
Arts for Today’s Children, a publication of 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish: “Phonic analysis, at one time treated 
as a basic “method” of teaching reading, is 
only one of the many means of word rec- 
ognition.” 

Moreover, more than the ability to rec- 
ognize and pronounce words is necessary 
in order to read—truly read—any language; 
if nothing but pronunciation were involved, 
any literate adult could “read” a phonetic 
foreign language like Spanish or Finnish 
after a half-hour of instruction. 

No one claims that all children today 
read as well as they should and can. No 
one claims that the system or systems used 
in today’s schools are perfect. Much more 
investigation, many more controlled studies 
are needed. The blurb on the jacket of Mr. 
Flesch’s book says that it is “an angry 
book by an aroused parent.” We need, not 
angry books, but more scientific research 
with no goal except truth. 

J. N. Hook 
Executive Secretary 
The National Council 
of Teachers of English 


Mr. Hook’s views of Why Johnny Can't 
Read do not represent an official reaction 
of the National Council. For additional 
statements about Why Johnny Can't Read, 
see page 35-T of this issue.—Ed. 


JOURNALISM 


To the Editor: 1 have been reading with 
more than casual interest the frequent 
pieces on school publications in recent 
issues of Scholastic. As a teacher and ad- 
viser of publications, whose membership in 
NAJD (National Association of Journalism 


Directors) was first paid back in the mid- 
20's, I appreciate the recognition you have 
given NAJD in your columns. 

NAJD is currently engaged in a number 
of projects in the interest of school jour- 
nalism and the teachers working in that 
field. The veterans in the field—those that 
have seen the real development period in 
school newspapers and yearbooks—are fast 
reaching the retirement age. There are too 
few new advisers coming up—and many of 
them have too little or no preparation for 
the work, as shown by several NAJD sur- 
veys. We are working on (and with some 
success) the liberal arts teacher-preparing 
colleges to include basic courses in jour- 
nalism and supervision of publications— 
enough to give a minimum preparation for 
work in this increasingly-important field. 

For some years we have been bringing 
to the attention of school administrators 
the importance of journalism as a second- 
ary school elective, the wide benefits of 
such a course with proper content and 
taught by qualified teachers, and the value 
of school publications as public relations 
media. Through its literature, NAJD has 
offered help and advice in the establish- 
ment of such journalism courses. Since 
January 1 almost 20 principals have asked 
for this help. Its course of study is being 
used in schools across the nation. Yearly 
short courses are sponsored for in-service 
training and projects are under way, prob- 
ing several areas of professional informa- 
tion. 

Journalism is surely—if slowly—finding 
its place in the sun. Thank you for helping. 

Cari TOWLEY 
Executive Secretary 
National Association of 
Journalism Directors 
University of Minnesota 


To the Editor: In the February 2 issue of 
Scholastic Teacher 1 was interested in 
reading an article, “The Writing Program 
Must Go On—Somehow,” by William J. 
Dusel. It was a splendid article, one we 
think we should like to discuss in Journal 
committee sessions. 

Lois S. Jounson, Editor 

American Junior Red Cross Journal 


Write an Article 


How many times have you threat- 
ened to write an article for Scholastic 
Teacher? Well, why not write one this 
summer and mail it to us? If accepted, 
we'll pay you at our usual rates. What 
should you write about? We’re inter- 
ested primarily in articles on topics of 
interest to teachers of social studies and 
English, and audio-visual directors. 
Whatever your topic, it should be based 
on teaching techniques that work. We 
also invite first-person travel stories. 

Manuscripts should run between 700 
and 1,200 words and should be accom- 
panied by photographs when possible. 
Address all correspondence to: The 
Editor, Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. We can- 
not be responsible for returning manu- 
scripts without stamped self-addressed 
envelopes.—Ed. 

















announcing 


FIVE FILMS FROM 
Edward R. Murrow’s 


SEE IT NOW PROGRAM 


SEGREGATION IN 
THE SCHOOLS 


THE FIFTH AMENDMENT 
AND SELF INCRIMINATION 


CONDUCT. OF 
CONGRESSIONAL 
INVESTIGATIONS 


NATIONAL SECURITY 
VERSUS INDIVIDUAL 
RIGHTS 


PEACEFUL ASSEMBLY 
AND FREE SPEECH 


and 


TWO FILMS ON 
THE PROBLEM METHOD 
for the Social Studies 


Classroom 


all: 





for further information write to: 


TEXT-FILM DEPARTMENT 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 


330 W. 42 ST., N. Y. 36 














Teacher and community come to grips over 
Freedom to Learn problem in NEA film. 


Puppets tell an Eskimo folk tale in film 
Kumak: The Sleepy Hunter, Film Images. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


National 





The 21 outstanding 16mm films released 
during the year—evaluated for your use 
in English and social studies classes 





How world’s peoples pool knowledge is 


Mexico, from Mayan times to the present. 
told in World Without End, UNESCO film. 


Song of Feathered Serpent, P. Lorillard. 


Japan’s land and people are explainedij 
So Small My Island, a Pan American filn) 


CHOLASTIC TEACHER is prov 
to announce the winners of j 

6th annual National Film Awards. Oy 
congratulations go to the producer 
distributors, and sponsors of what oy 
panel of judges considers the 21 oy. 
standing 16mm films released to schod 
during the past academic year. 

The winners have been chosen frog 
two divisions: 11 from a selection ¢ 
“Information Films,” and ten fron 
“Sponsored Films.” 


INFORMATION FILM WINNERS 


Beaver Valley 
—Walt Disne 
Birth of a Florida Key 
—Films of the Nation 
Citizen Makes a Decision 
—Young Americ 
Freedom to Learn 
—National Education Association 
From Sociable Six to Noisy Nine 
—McGraw-Hil 
Kumak: The Sleepy Hunter 
—Film Image 
The Living City 
—Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Major Religions of the World 
—Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Man and His Culture 
—Encyclopaedia Britannica Film 
Wonders of Plant Growth 
—Churchill-Wexler 
World Without End 


—UNESCO 





A medley of animal life, often humorous 
is seen in Beaver Valley, Walt Disney. 
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CPA at work in Accounting: The Language 
of Business, Amer. Inst. of Accountants. 


A total of 51 Information Film nom- 
inees were selected from more than 375 
competing titles. Voting was unusually 
close this year, with 14 films running 
as close contenders through to the final 
balloting. Three films tied for the final 
two selection spots in the Information 
Division, giving us 11 instead of the 
usual ten winners this year. Also, there 
were three films tying for the runner-up 
award: Chalkboard Utilization—Young 
America; Marriage Series #2—McGraw- 
Hill; and What Do You Think Series— 
National Film Board of Canada, dis- 
tributed in the U. S. by McGraw-Hill. 
Two new names joining our ranks of 
winners are Films of the Nations, and 
UNESCO. 

Films in the Sponsored Division 
were particularly difficult to judge this 
year. Our panel of audio-visual experts 
selected 27 nominees from some 160 
eligible titles. The runner-up award 
went to Shell Oil’s The History of the 
Helicopter. 


SPONSORED FILM WINNERS 
Accounting: Language of Business 
—American Institute of Accountants 
American Farmer 
—Ford 
America for Me 
—Greyhound 
Atom Goes to Sea 
—General Electric 
Highway By the Sea 
—Ford 


A comedy drama featuring a bus trip is 
presented in America for Me, Greyhound. 


Honduras 
—United Fruit 
In the Beginning 
—Socony-Vacuum 
Song of the Feathered Serpent 
—P. Lorillard 
So Small My Island 
—Pan American 
To Conserve Our Heritage 
—Minneapolis-Moline 


As in former years, our judges’ de- 
cisions are based on the values of the 
films for school use, and on production 
excellence. Scholastic Teacher's thanks 
go to our judges for their efforts to 
select enjoyable teaching films, and to 
recognize those producers who are 
raising the quality of films offered to 
schools. 

Presentation of the National Film 
Awards and National Filmstrip Awards 
takes place today (May 4th) at the 
Advertising Club in New York City. 

If you are not familiar with this 
year’s film winners, you may wish to 
arrange for screenings. When you do, 
ask for early bookings, giving alternate 
dates when you can. All 21 films are 
heavily booked. 


About the Information Films 


Beaver Valley—32 minutes, color. 
Beaver Valley and its medley of animal 
life: the beaver, great provider and 
family man; fun-loving otters; the 
coyote and other inhabitants of the 


Scene from Young America’s Citizen Makes 
a Decision. Problems of democracy topic. 


woodlands. Produced with the coopera- 
tion of the Montana Fish and Game 
Department and the Minnesota Division 
of Game and Fish. Production super- 
vision: Ben Sharpsteen. Director: James 
Algar. Script writers: Larry Watkins 
and Ted Sears. Editor: Norman Palmer. 


Cameraman: Alfred G. Millote. Addi- 
tional photography: Karl Maslowski 
and Murl Deusing. Original music: 


Paul Smith. Produced and distributed 
by Walt Disney Productions, 2400 West 
Alameda Ave., Burbank, Calif. Rentals 


from regional distributors, including 
Association Films and Ideal Pictures 
Corp. 


Birth of a Florida Key—14 min- 
utes, color or b&w. A study of the 
Florida Keys, emphasizing relationships 
between organisms and their environ- 
ment. Produced by D. P. M. Produc- 
tions, Inc. Producer and editor: Mau- 
rice T. Groen. Script: Dorothy P. 
Maulsby. Directed and photographed 
by Henry Briggs and William Parsons. 
Distributed by Films of the Nations, 
Inc., 62 West 45th St., New York 36. 

Citizen Makes a Decision—20 min- 
utes, color or b&w. The necessity of 
making intelligent judgments in a de- 
mocracy. Portrayed through the story of 
one citizen’s recognition of a problem, 
his gathering of information and arrival 
at a decision. Produced by The Centron 
Corp. Producer: Arthur H. Wolf. Di- 
rector: Harold Harvey. Script: Arthur 
H. Wolf and Margaret Travis. Editor: 





United Fruit’s film Honduras shows his- 
tory, geography, culture of the republic. 


Story of earth’s formation 


is told in 
In the Beginning, a Socony-Vacuum film. 


Reasons for conservation is theme of To 
Conserve Our Heritage, Minn. Moline. 








Major Religions of the World, title and 
topic of Encyclopaedia Britannica film. 


Charles Lacey. Cameraman: Norman 
Stewe. Distributed by Young America 
Films, 18 East 41st St., New York 17. 
Freedom to Learn—27% minutes, col- 
or or b&w. Modern schools preparing 
our children to assume responsibilities 
as good citizens, and the necessity for 
well-educated citizens to preserve 
American heritage and ideals. Produced 
by Agrafilms, Inc. Producer: J. P. 
Nicholson. Director: Irving Rusinow. 
Script writer: Jarvis Couillard. Editor: 
Wilkes Straley. Cameraman: Pinckney 
Ridgell. Original music: George Klein- 
singer. NEA Affiliated State Education 
Associations distribute prints on loan. 


How plants grow is shown in Wonders of 
Plant Growth, a Churchill-Wexler film. 


Distributed by the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

From Sociable Six to Noisy Nine—19 
minutes, color. Normal behavior of chil- 
dren from ages six to nine; stresses each 
age level and the importance of positive 
parent-child relationships. One of the 
Ages and Stages series. Produced by 
Crawley Films, Ltd., for the Canadian 
Department of Health and Welfare. 
Producer and director: Judith Crawley. 
Script writer: Polly MacKay-Smith. 
Editor: Wanda Nowakowska. Camera- 
man: Stanley Brede. Artist: Ken Gay. 
Original music: William McCauley. 


Organisms, environment, topic of Birth 
of a Florida Key, Films of the Nations, 


Sound recording: Tony Betts. Technical 
advisors: Dr. C. A. Roberts and \ 
Dreskin, BSC. Distributed in the Unit 
ed States by the Text-Film Dept., Me 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd 
St.. New York 36. 

Kumak: The Sleepy Hunter—13 min. 
utes, color. An old Eskimo folk tale 
told with puppets; costumes, gear and 
shelter in authentic detail. Produced by 
DunClaren Productions. Producers and 
script writers: Alma Duncan and Aud- 
rey McLaren shared production te. 
sponsibilities. Alma Duncan served x 
director, editor and animator; Audrey 
McLaren as cameraman. Narration: 





here's why you get 


LONGER RECORDING TIME 


plus 


LONGER TAPE LIFE 


ow You can get the extra length that many tape recording 
N applications require, without any sacrifice in strength or 
durability. For the new Type LR Audiotape, made on 1-mil 
“Mylar,” actually has greater strength than even the conven- 
tional plastic-base tape of 50% greater thickness. 


This Longer Recording Audiotape is now available in 900, 
1800 and 3600-ft. reels. Test it — compare it with any other tape 
on the market. In performance and durability, it speaks for itself! 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. ¥. 
Offices in Hollywood * Chicago 


LR Audiotape 


base tape 


*Du Pont Trade Mark Tape on Dieses 


plastic base 





TESTS AT 75°F, 90% RELATIVE HUMIDITY 
Yield Strength 


Standard plastic- 


The above test data, taken under conditions of summer 
humidity, show the marked superiority of LR Audiotape. 
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Cultures of man are exvlored in Man and 


His Culture, Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Moira Dunbar. Original music; Dr. 
Fredrick Karam. Distributed in the 
U.S. by Film Images, Inc., 1860 Broad- 
way, New York 22. 

The Living City—25 minutes, b&w. 
The necessity for urban _ redevelop- 
ment in American cities; stresses impor- 
tance of making best possible use of 
available land and facilities. Producer, 
director and script writer: John Barnes. 
Editors: James Dricker and John Barnes. 
Cameramen: M. C. Linco and John 
Barnes. Art direotor: William Peltz. 
Collaborator: Miles L. Colean. Pro- 
duced in cooperation with the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. Produced and dis- 


Life of the modern farmer is revealed in 
American Farmer, film of Ford Motor Co. 


tributed by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Wilmette, III. 

Major Religions of the World (De- 
velopment and Rituals)—20 minutes, 
color or b&w. Objective survey of 
origins, rituals and symbols of the major 
religions including Hinduism, Buddh- 
ism, Judaism, Christianity and Moham- 
medanism; aiming toward appreciation 
for and tolerance of religious faiths. 


Q.: | need information on student tours and 
general travel. What sources do you recom- 
mend? 

A.: See page 38-T, Free Materials Coupon, 
section entitled “Travel.” Also, see March 2 
Scholastic Teacher, p. 41-T. 





Child-parent relations is topic of From 
Sociable Six to Noisy Nine, McGraw-Hill. 


Producer, director and script writer: 
Warren Everote. Editor: James Dricker. 
Cameraman: Andrew Costikyan, Art 
Director: William Peltz. Produced and 
distributed by Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Wilmette, Ill. 

Man and His Culture—15 minutes, 
b&w. An examination of world’s many 
different cultures; reasons for the dif- 
ferences, things cultures have in com- 
mon and ways in which cultures are 
transmitted from one generation to an- 
other; presented as an _ imaginative 
“report from outer space.” Producer, 
director and script writer: Hal Kopel. 
Editor: James Dricker. Cameraman: 





are produced by 


than 600 superior motion pictures... 


for your inspection and purchase: 


CORONET FILMS 





THE FILMS YOU NEED 


CORONET! 


Dept. ST-555 


From Aztec life to Ohm’s Law, the films you need 

are produced by Coronet! Today, Coronet offers you more 
. each one 

designed to fit your curriculum objectives . .. make study 
more interesting .. . stimulate purposeful learning 

... increase retention of useful knowledge . . . and guide 
your pupils toward a better understanding of the 

world around them. These newest and finest additions 

to the world’s largest catalogue of instructional 

films—in full color or black-and-white—are now ready 





Instruments of the Band and Orchestra: Introduction 
Instruments of the Band and Orchestra: The Brasses 
Instruments of the Band and Orchestra: The Percussions 
Instruments of the Band and Orchestra: The Woodwinds 
Instruments of the Orchestra: The Strings 

The Aztecs * The Making of the River 

Ohm's Law * Clothes and You: Line and Proportion 


t and Gest 





Public Speaking: M 


Coronet Building 


For complete information on how you may obtain Coronet films for use in your classes, write 
tor your free 1955-1956 catalogue of Coronet films . . 
and finest in educational films. If you haven't received your free copy, simply request it trom: 


. describing more than 600 of the newest 


Chicago 1], Illinois 
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Urban redevelopment is the topic of The 
Living City, Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Andrew Costikyan. Art Director: Wil- 
liam Peltz. Produced and distributed by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil- 
mette, IIl. 


Wonders of Plant Growth—10 min- 


utes, color or b&w. A girl and her 
younger brother grow plants from 
bean and squash seeds, a geranium 


stem, a sweet potato root; growth is 
shown in time lapse photography. Di- 
rector, script writer and editor: R. B. 
Churchill. Cameraman: Sy Wexler. 
Produced and distributed by Churchill- 
Wexler Film Productions, 801 North 
Seward St., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 
World Without End—45 minutes, 


A musical journey from Mexico to Canada 
is theme of Highway By the Sea, Ford. 


b&w. The work of UNESCO, FOA, 
WHO and UNICEF in Mexico and 
Thailand; shows how talents of persons 
from many countries pool knowledge. 
Produced for UNESCO. Producer: Basil 
Wright. Directors: Paul Rotha in Mex- 
ico, Basil Wright in Thailand. Script 
writer: Rex Warner. Edited by Paul 
Rotha and Basil Wright. Cameramen: 
Jose Carlos Carbajal in Mexico, Adrian 
Jeakins in Thailand. Original music: 
Elizabeth Lutyens. Associate editor: 
Monica Kimick. Spoken by Michael 
Gough. Recorded by Ken Cameron. 
Distributed by Brandon Films, 200 
West 57th St., New York 19. 


Atom submarine progress report is given 
in Atom Goes to Sea, General Electric, 


About the Sponsored Films 

Accounting: The Language of Busi- 
ness—20 minutes, b&w. A C.P.A. gives 
a high school senior examples of ex- 
periences in auditing, systems and in- 
ternal control, tax work; shows variety 
of the Certified Public Accountant’s ac. 
tivities and the satisfactions of such a 
career. Produced by Wilding Picture 
Productions for the American Institute 
of Accountants. Director: Orlando Lip- 
pert. Script: public relations depart- 
ment of the Institute under Charles 
Noyes. Script writer: Dun Roman. Edi- 
tor: Glen McGowan. Cameraman: 

(Continued on page 37-T) 








Now, United World Films brings you 36 Exciting 
Educational Adventures in CAPTIONED FILMSTRIPS 
based on the world-famous film series... 


“THE EARTH AND ITS PEOPLES” 


(Produced by Louis de Rochemont Associates) 


All 36 filmstrips are completely curriculum-integrated with 
Geography and Social Science texts. Each strip contains 
approximately 50 frames (35 mm. black and white). 


Filmstrips are $4.00 each . . . order the entire series 
of 36 for only $125 .. . save $19! 


FREE TEACHING GUIDE supplied with each filmstrip. 
FREE BOOK BOX CONTAINER supplied when 7 or more 
filmstrips are purchased at one time. 
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Amahl and the Night Visitors, by Menotti, is one of many 
productions NBC has shown on its Opera-in-English Theatre. 





Scene from CBS’s weekly program Adventure which won the 
George Foster Peabody Award as best educational TV show. 


Are You a TV Snob‘ 


13-T 
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Many teachers are—but what we don’t realize is 


that a “high rating” show can be for the highbrow 


Television is almost, but not quite, 
a nasty word in the minds of some 
educators. Many resent its “intrusion” 
into classroom discussions, and they 
bemoan the time it “steals” from 
youngsters’ evening studies. 

“How good can popular TV pro- 
grams be if they appeal to millions and 
nillions of people?” many teachers ask. 

One network broadcaster, Edward 
Stanley, NBC’s Manager of Public 
Service Programs, replied to such 
charges at the Second Chicago Area 
Educational Conference, and in turn, 
made some charges of his own. Here, 
in part, is what he had to say. 


*PELEVISION, and its corollary, radio, 
Stave made available to the great 
mass of people “treasures of the spirit,” 
the world of the intellect, and if you 
will permit me, pleasures which once 


By EDWARD STANLEY 


were available only to men of great 
wealth. But oddly enough, though we 
talk much of democracy and_ believe 
so deeply in Education with a big E, 
I think TV’s offering of cultural treas- 
ures is actually resented by some “in- 
tellectuals,” the definitive word being 
snob. I am not saying that we should 
not have critics. We must have them. 
But there is nothing about television 
as a medium that debases inherently. 
Toscanini on television is Toscanini, 
just as vibrant, and closer than most of 
us will ever see him. 

You might like to examine with me 
briefly what we at NBC have done. | 
don’t mean to suggest that other net- 


works, and local stations as well, are 


not doing many fine things. They are, 
of course. But NBC is the network I 
know best and from which I can most 
readily draw illustrations. 


We range pretty widely through the 
cultural spectrum, and I can promise 
you that a revolution, if that’s the word, 
is under way. 

For instance, when we _ broadcast 
Mary Martin in Peter Pan, more than 
65,000,000 people saw it. Prime eve- 
ning time. Now, I’m not altogether 
certain just where one should rank 
Peter Pan in the intellectual scale, but 
it certainly belongs there. I think that 
program, two hours long, must have 
been an exciting experience for many 
millions of Americans. It demonstrated 
beyond argument that it is possible to 
attract most of America to something 
spectacularly fine. 

We are tremendously proud of some- 
thing else we are doing at NBC. That 
is the Opera-in-English Theatre. These 
operas are fairly evenly proportioned 

(Continued on page 15-T) 
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HOW TO MAKE 





By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 





Wide Screen Movies 


An inexpensive attachment that fits both camera and projector 


gives you 


HEN the frantic Hollywood hub- 

bub which someone called “third 
dementia” died away, the American 
public was left staring at, into, and 
across a variety of super screens that 
did everything except pay the viewers 
travel expenses to the event being 
shown. Today, however, these wide- 
screen processes are no longer novel. In 
fact, “third dementia” effects are now 
within reach of every amateur movie 
maker. 

These wide pictures are not made 
with ordinary “wide-angle” lenses. They 
are made with cylindrical lens systems 
which squeeze an extra-wide field of 
view into the normal frame-width of 
regular size film. 

Maybe you have used a simple semi- 
cylindrical lens built into a mechanical 
pencil for looking up telephone num- 
bers. If you have, you probably noticed 
how the vertical parts of letters were 
made to appear shorter, thicker, and 
blacker as the lens squeezed them from 
top to bottom. 

Cinemascope pictures are squeezed 
from side to side. In showing films 
made this way, a similar lens system 
on the projector “unsqueezes” the pic- 
ture so that people and things shown 
on the screen are seen in their normal 
proportions. The technical term for dis- 
tortion in photographs that are in- 
tended to look normal when viewed 
from a raking angle or in a curved mir- 
ror is anamorphosis. 

Anamorphic lens systems have been 
available for 16mm cameras, but their 
high price and other disadvantages 
have prevented them from being used 
extensively. Now, however, a Dutch ex- 
pert in optics, Dr. Albert Bouwers, has 
developed an anamorphic attachment 
using mirrors which can be slipped 
over the regular lens of your camera. 
“Vistascope,” the attachment is 
called, enables you to take wide-field 
pictures. And after your film is proc- 
essed you place the attachment on your 


as 


William J. Temple, of the Speech 
Department of Brooklyn (N. Y.) Col- 
lege, is a contributing editor to Scho- 
lastic Teacher. 


projector to show the film. In the size 
for 8mm cameras, the price is $75; for 
16mm cameras, $125. 

The results obtained with Vistascope 
are said to be better than those of any 
35mm anamorphic system now in use. 
When you view a film made with a 
Vistascope attachment you will be 
pleased with even illumination, good 
definition across the entire screen, and 
no speeding up or slowing down of mo- 
tion when someone in the picture 
moves from one edge of the screen to 
the other. 

You do not need a curved screen to 
show the pictures you make with Vista- 
scope. However, the projected picture 
is twice as wide as it is high, instead 
of having the conventional height-to- 
width ratio of three to four. This means 
you may have to move your projector 
a bit closer to the screen, sacrificing a 
little of the height in order to accom- 
modate the extra width. 

Vistascope sounds like a fine thing 
for the travel pictures you may be tak- 
ing this summer, or for your school 
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modified Cinemascope for either home or school use 


movie making. The wide pictures will 
give you “more sweep” in your scenie 
shots. It will also allow you to get more 
than one person in your close-ups. You 
will not have to pan to include every- 
one in a group picture, a technique 
that often blurs so many faces that you 
wish you hadn't tried it. 

With Vistascope you can also in- 
crease the feeling of depth in a view of 
a distant scene by including a person 
in the picture close to the camera but 
off to the side. The wide aspect will 
keep the nearby person or object from 
obscuring the view. The feeling of 
audience participation is also said to 
be increased in Vistascope pictures 
taken from a moving car, train, or boat. 
The classic example of such audience 
participation is best demonstrated in 
the famous Cinerama rollercoaster and 
airplane sequences. 

When you plan your audio-visual 
program for next year you might look 
into Vistascope’s offerings. But unless 
you've got the stomach for it, we sug- 
gest you stay away from rollercoasters.¢ 
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ARE YOU A TV SNOB? 





Continued from page 13-T 


between contemporary operas (most of 
them written on commission from 
NBC) and operas from the historic rep- 
ertory. The next opera, on May 15, will 
be Menotti’s Saint of Bleecker Street. 

I grew up in Central Nebraska 
where we didn’t have opera. But we 
have it now—in English—and far more 
interesting to me than any I have 


Award-Winning Programs 





Institute for Education by Radio- 
Television first place TV awards, an- 
nounced April 15 at Columbus, Ohio: 

On CBS—Adventure, The Search; 
NBC—Frontiers of Faith, Watch Mr. 
Wizard; Canada’s CBC—Press Confer- 
ence, Let’s Take a Look; Ohio Televi- 
sion Network—Prescription for Living; 
Special award to Disneyland (ABC). 

On Radio: CBC—Summer Fallow, 
Stage 55, What’s in Your Mind. Sounds 
Fun; CBS—The World Today; NBC— 


Columbia Univ. Bi-Centennial Dramas. 





found in opera houses. They are cre- 
ating an exciting new art form, for the 
crystal eye of the camera demands gen- 
uine acting, not posturing; the creak- 
ing clumsiness of the operatic stage is 
lost. 

We do not receive a great deal of 
mail, 400 or 500 letters in response to 
some programs. But they are from a 
pretty high cut of the population. And 
the audience is not the greatest in num- 
bers—say two to three million. Imagine 
that, an audience of two to three mil- 
lion—and I expect it will soon grow to 
five million—watching opera. 


On a Poet Kick 


Let me mention some of the other 
programs. Did you see Maurice Evans 
in Richard II? Or Mr. Evans and Judith 
Anderson in Macbeth? Hallmark Greet- 
ing Cards did this, and made the 
Richard II film available to high 
schools. Did you see our first visit to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art? Have 
you ever sat in on our conversations 
with The Wise Elders? What teachers 
wouldn't like to have Robert Frost, 
Carl Sandburg, Osbert Sitwell, and 
John Hall Wheelock talk to the class 
for half an hour? We've been on quite a 
poet kick at NBC. Between the radio 
network and the television, I doubt if 
there is a poet, major or minor, who 
has not read his own work, or been 
read, over NBC in the last two years. 
I suppose you could call this educa- 
tional. 

In closing, I should like to quote a 
paragraph from a_ trenchant critic, 
Marya Mannes, of The Reporter maga- 
zine: 


“The few will say, ‘I would rather 
listen to good talk, or go to a concert 
or a play,’ [than watch television] but 
how many Americans can do _ this? 
Where would a woman in the valleys 
of Oregon see ballet? Or a man in the 
Ozarks hear Lily Pons? In what theatre 
in South Dakota would you see a play 
as good as Patterns? These are ques- 
tions that should be put to all who say 
with pride, ‘I never look at the thing,’ 
or who dismiss TV as the lowest form 
of expression. They are in danger of 
removing themselves from the common 
stream, which, if they joined it, might 
become less common.” * 
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EXCELLENT POSITION OPEN 


For Man to Represent Established 
School Publishing Company. This 
position to be filled in summer, 
1955. Open to qualified person. 
Moving expenses to Midwest loca- 
tion will be paid. Involves super- 
vision of sales representatives in 
several states. 

Experience in business education, 
supervision or administration of 
schools desirable. Age 30-45. Write 
full information to Box 229 Grand 
Central Station, New York City. 











EXCITING! NEW! LOW COST! 


AUDIO VISUAL METHOD 
SDUKANE announces NINETY 
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WITH TEACHER CONTROLLED CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITIES BUILT RIGHT INTO THE SOUND 


These ninety new sound filmstrips (filmstrips 
with records) are dynamic teaching tools. It 
is heart warming to watch a teacher using 
one of them to bring new life and eager 
interest to every student in the room. 


Grade Levels: Kindergarten to Junior High 
School. 


Classroom validity is theit secret. Every word 
of lesson information has been classroom 
tested. Every student participation activity 
gtew out of actual classroom use. They work! 


Subjects: Stories, History, Geography, Biolo- 
gy, Social Sciences, Mathematics and Gen- 
eral Science. 


PRICED TO ALLOW YOU TO HAVE THEM ON HAND TO USE 


WHEN YOU NEED THEM ‘rsectate vex some: 








DEPT. ST SS DUKANE CORP., ST. CHARLES. ILL. 


1 am interested in knowing about the DuKane 
Student Participation Films on the subject(s) of 


Grade level(s) ita — ie 
Name 
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A PRINCIPAL LOOKS AT 


Cocial 
Ctudiec Teaching 


By HOWARD G. SPALDING 


Many teachers suffer from “oral quizitis’—a kind of ‘20 


Questions” which tests a student’s memory, but ends there 


In the December issue of Scholastic 
Teacher, Dr. Spalding wrote “A Prin- 
cipal Looks at English Teaching.” This 
month he turns to the field of social 
studies and asks nine questions that 
might embarrass many social studies 
tvachers.—Ed. 


EVERAL years ago I asked the pupils 

in an American history class to tell 
me what they thought the school was 
doing to make them better citizens. “We 
have al chance to serve the school by 
being on the student council,” one said. 
“Our honor study halls teach us to be 
responsible,” said another. A third com- 
mented, “Athletics teach us to play fair 
and to be good losers.” I had written 
eight or ten responses on the blackboard 
before I realized that not once had 
anyone mentioned the work of the so- 
cial studies classes. So I asked, “What 
about the work of this course?” Re- 
luctantly they conceded that what they 
were learning in American history 
might contribute to their success as 
citizens. 

The superficiality of youth? Perhaps; 
but I think the youngsters made a 
point. It is this. Good citizenship re- 
quires knowledge, and that we have 
given our pupils in abundance although 
the relation between what we have 
taught them and what they must do as 
citizens has sometimes been remote. 
Good citizenship also requires the will 
to act and the habit of acting to serve 
the general welfare. Yet in most schools 
the opportunity to act as energetic, 
creative citizens and to serve the gen- 
eral welfare of the school and com- 
munity has been strictly incidental to 
the program of instruction, or an en- 
tirely extra-curricular activity. 

With these observations as a point 

Howard G. Spalding, Principal of 
A. B. Davis H. S. (Mt. Vernon, N. Y.), 


is a contributing editor to Scholastic 
Teacher. 


of departure, let’s consider a few tests 
of the quality of your social studies 
instruction and make a few observations 
about the work. These observations are 
based on experience in six good high 
schools during the past 30 years. 


Do yeu emphasize understanding of 
principles, movements and relationships 
rather than knowledge of facts? Re- 
search in the field of the retention of 
learning shows that isolated facts are 
soon forgotten, but that generalized 
understandings of principles and rela- 
tionships persist. Attitudes last long 
after the experiences from which they 
were derived have been forgotten. Yet 
the emphasis in social studies teaching 
is all too often upon the teaching and 
testing of facts to the exclusion of near- 
ly everything else. 

The objective test, which is easy to 
make badly, and which is at best a 
projection of the teacher, not the stu- 
dent, has contributed to the often sense- 
less memorization of facts. Facts are, 
of course, important, but chiefly as the 
data from which important conclusions 
are derived. And this leads to the sec- 
ond test. 


Do you require your pupils to sup- 
port their opinions with valid evidence? 
Last week there came to my desk a 
letter from the supervisor of science in 
one of our eastern states. He referred 
to the social studies as “hot air courses,” 
a not uncommon evaluation. It is easy 
to allow your pupils to say, “I think . . .” 
without requiring them to support their 
opinions with sound evidence. If you 
fall into this habit you will soon find 
that your course is regarded as a “hot 
air course.” If you resist the tendency 
you can give your pupils some of the 
best training in rigorous thinking they 
will ever receive. 

Do you require your pupils to make 
extensive use of the library in doing 
research and teach them to work skill- 








These students read and recite the facts 
but how well can they interpret them? 


fully? In the social studies field more 
than in most, the ability to read rapid- 
ly and well, take notes, outline, read 
maps and charts, write clearly and con- 
cisely, speak effectively and to discuss 
thoughtfully are essential to success. 
Yet all too often teachers assume that 
pupils have command of abilities they 
do not possess. Time spent in teaching 
these skills will be repaid in the quality 
of the work your pupils will be able 
to do. 


Do you have a reference shelf in the 
library? Do you change the material 
on that shelf constantly as you move 
from unit to unit? Are you sure that 
your pupils know how to use the card 
catalog, the Readers’ Guide and other 
reference tools? Have you taught them 
a plan of procedure in working on a 
problem? Have you shown them ade- 
quately how to take notes, to outline, to 
organize their material? Have you given 
them a model form for preparing a re- 
port? Have you taught them the dif- 
ferences between legitimate summariza- 
tion and plagiarism? Especially for 
pupils who will continue their educa- 
tion after high school, these are abilities 
of primary importance which you can- 
not afford to neglect. 


Do you use a variety of good 
methods? Looking back over the several 
hundred social studies classes I have 
observed, one impression stands out 
more clearly than any other. It is that 
the occupational disease of social 
studies teachers is “oral quizitis.” All 
too often I have seen a succession of 
rapid fire questions, frequently 80 or 
more in a 40-minute period, followed 
by one word or at most one or two 
sentence responses about the work as- 
signed the day before. While oral test- 
ing has an occasional place in teaching 
the social studies there are more ef- 
ficient methods for giving a pupil un 


(Continued on page 26-T) 
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nch Gee Us 


Their picture of us is a hazy one, yet despite the haze the 


French know more about us than we know about them. 


N American vis- 
iting 
school’s 


a French 
English 
ay) class at once real- 
4 izes that teaching 
English as a_for- 
eign language is 
like trying to ex- 
plain the nature of 
Dr. Jekyll without 
saying something 
about Mr. Hyde. 
For English is a 
language also suf- 
fering from a 
schizoid complex. 
On the one hand 
is British English, and on the other, 
American English. And coupled with 
them are two cultures gulfs apart. 

Which language and which culture 
are taught in French schools? And why 
may one be favored over the other? 
The French teacher’s attitude toward 
the particular breed of English he 
teaches and the culture he favors will 
be conditioned by (1) whether he 
was educated in a British or American 
university, and (2) a desire to present 
to his classes the cultures of both Eng- 
land and the United States. 





Haroid M. Long, one of our contrib- 
uting editors, is in Europe on a Ford 
Fellowship and is visiting schools. A 
recent letter of his, reporting what 
French high school students study 
about American life and manners, will 
leave you with this question: Are we 
doing as well in introducing European 
culture to American students? 


By HAROLD M. LONG 


Few teachers are likely to compro- 
mise the idiom, pronunciation and 
spelling (“honor” or “honour”’) they 
were taught. On the other hand, many 
are anxious to teach aspects of both 
British and American civilizations, and 
they attempt to divide their time ac- 
cordingly. This was true in the College 
de Pontarlier (to us a high school) 
which I recently visited. In the junior 
year class I attended, the year’s work 
was divided between a study of British 
and American civilizations, one semes- 
ter to each. I was interested in the 
textbook used in the American Civiliza- 
tion course, Les Etats-Unis Civilization 
by Carpentier-Fialys and Lamar. This 
12-chapter book is an anthology of 
American journalism, poetry, prose, his- 
tory and songs, and is an attempt to 
give French students a “feeling” for 
what the United States is like. 

Chapter one, entitled “The States,” 
opens with “The Land and the People,” 
an article from a 1940 issue of Fortune. 
The reader also finds Sandburg’s “Chi- 
cago,” Amy Lowell's “St. Louis, June,” 
extracts from Wolfe’s The Web and the 
Rock, and Mitchell’s Gone with the 
W ind. 

Historical accounts, old (Fiske, Bou- 
cher, Lowell) and new (Nevins and 
Commager), are given in chapter two, 
entitled “European Seeds Take Root 
and Grow.” French students get tastes 
of autobiography (Franklin), folklore 
(Irving), and early America as reflected 
in Mary Rowlandson’s “An Indian 


Assault.” The Rowlandson selection may 
have been the basis for questions some 
students asked me about the prevalence 


of hostile Indians in the U. S. today. 
But perhaps the curiosity lies deeper, 
for cowboys and Indians (with cos- 
tumes) is a favorite game for small 
French boys, especially at pre-Lenten 
carnival time. 

Chapter three, “The Birth of a Na- 
tion,” is made up of selections from 
fiction (Roberts’ Oliver Wiswell), his- 
tory (Preston’s Revolution 1776), po- 
etry (“Paul Revere’s Ride”), and essays 
(Emerson, Thoreau, de Crevecoeur). 
as well as the text of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Several selections from literature 
make up the fourth chapter called “The 
Romance of America.” Melville, Mark 
Twain, London, Ferber, and Poe are 
represented here. And the order in 
which they appear is topical, not chron- 
ological. 

The Civil War is dealt with in chap- 
ter five. Passages range from Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin to Bromfield’s Wild Is the 
River; from Tourgee’s A Fool’s Errand 
to Benet’s John Brown’s Body and 
Faulkner’s The Unvanquished. Words 
and music of John Brown’s Body and 
Dixie conclude this section. 

French students using this book read 
about America’s economic growth in 
chapter six, entitled “Everything Gets 
Big.” Samplings offered here include 
Garet Garrett in Civilization in U.S.A.; 
Andy Adam’s Log of a Cowboy; Benet’s 
The American Millionaire; Sinclair’s 
The Jungle; Rockefeller’s Reminiscences; 
Henry George's Progress and Poverty, 
and The Epic of the Railroad by Dodge. 

Chapter seven, “The Ford Era,” offers 
a hearty diet. Selections included are 
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book of gardening ae 
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instructors! 
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WITH YOUNG PEOPLE 


By RICHARD R. KINNEY 


Simply written, with marvelous 
drawings and diagrams to follow 
—this is the first book written 
expressly for use by Junior Gar- 
den Club workers, school garden 
teachers, 4-H clubs, Scouts, com- 
munity gardening projects, and 
parents and their children. Here 
is full information on flowers and 
vegetables, planning a garden, 
spading, planting, fertilizing, con- 
servation, flower arranging, flow- 
er show practice—everything the 
young gardener needs to know. 
And each chapter has a section 
to guide nature group advisors. 
By the Editor of Nature Garden 
Guide and Director of the School 
Garden Association of New York 
City. $3.25 at all bookstores or 


PRENTICE-HALL * New York 11 








Good STEER 


from a 
driving 
STAR 


ENERAL Morors Test Driver 
F tells “How to Pass Like a 
Pro” in GM’s “Scholastic” 
advertisement this month. 
It’s the latest in GM’s series of 
messages aimed at making 
youngsters safety-conscious 
behind the wheel. 


You can have reprints for stu- 
dents without cost or obligation, 
by writing: 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Department of Public Relations 


Detroit 2, Michigan 
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taken from Sinclair Lewis’ Babbitt; 
Thorne Smith’s Advertising; Linklater’s 
description of “A Presidential Election” 
(from Juan in America); and Dos Pas- 
sos’ U.S. A. 

Under the title of “Religion,” chap- 
ter eight contains “Tom Sawyer at 
Church” and an Englishman’s aceount 
of “Religious Materialism” (from D. W. 
| Brogan’s The American Problem). Two 
|readings about Noah’s ark from Con- 
nolly’s play Green Pastures must be 
tough going for students and teachers 
not acquainted with Negro dialect. 








This chapter concludes with the words 
and music of three Negro spirituals, 
“Steal Away,” “Heab’n, Heab’n,” and 
“Go Down, Death.” 

| Humor, satire and college lecture 
|make up the ninth chapter, “Educa- 
'tion.” The readers again meet Sinclair 
Lewis, this time in Arrowsmith, and are 
introduced to Saroyan through Human 
Comedy, and to Thurber in The Thur- 
ber Carnival. They learn the purposes 
of a college education as they read 
passages from Woodrow Wilson and 
William James. 

“Art and Literature,” chapter ten, in- 
cludes MacLeish (“Ars Poetica”), Ser- 
geant on Jazz Hot and Hybrid, Waldo 
Frank on “Charlie Chaplin,” from Our 
America, and three songs of Stephen 
Foster. 

Among the “National Problems” pre- 
sented in the eleventh chapter, W. E. 
B. DuBois on “Negro Sensitiveness,” 
F. C. Howe on “The Alien,” and A. 
Maltz on “The Happiest Man on Earth” 
make up the total list. This is perhaps 
one of the weakest, and might have 
been one of the strongest, sections. 

The final chapter, “Whither Ameri- 
ca?” deals largely with World War IL. 
Hamilton Basso describes “Roosevelt's 
Greatness,” and Ernie Pyle’s essay on 
| D-Day, from G. I. Joe, and Schramm’s 
| Wilbur the Jeep offer variety. Carl L. 


« 


Q.: Can you help me find information sources 
for summer schools and study tours? 

A.: See page 38-T, Free Materials Coupon, 

eti hk ded “¢ C-h le “* Also, see 
March 2 Scholastic Teacher, page 41-T. 














Becker on “Fascism or Democracy?” 
and Walter Lippmann on “What About 
Russia?” provide more substance, as 
does Dietz’s article on “Testing the 
Atomic Bomb.” The text of F. D. R.’s 
“Four Freedoms” address brings the 
anthology to a close, along with an 
excerpt from Walt Whitman. 

French schools introduce foreign lan- 
guages earlier than we do, for most 
students at about 11 or 12 years of age, 
and continue it for three, four, five, or 
six years. In the co-educational high 
school at Pontarlier, 10 to 15 per cent 
of its 500 students study English for at 
least three years. One second year class 
I observed was memorizing “Elegy in 
a Country Churchyard.” In addition to 
reciting the lines, students were ex- 
pected to answer, as well as ask, ques- 
tions about the context and word mean- 
ing. Conversation between teacher and 
students was exclusively in English. 
Instruction and mastery were wonder- 
ful, 

There is much to applaud in what I 
heard and saw during my visit to the 
College de Pontarlier, particularly in 
the 12-chapter text. It is well balanced, 
has variety, perspective, and substance. 
But in reflection I wonder whether its 
picture of America is as complete as it 
might be, even without greater length. 

Our story of the Western epic of land 
settlement, the constant mobility of our 
population, and our entertainment world 
—these topics are not presented. Neither 
is there any treatment of American 
foreign policy before World War II, 


~ ee re yale 
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nor is there mention of French-Ameri- 
can heroes—Lafayette, Bartholdi, and 
others. But even if this material, and 
more, made up an American Civiliza- 
tion course for French high school stu- 
dents, the job of explaining America 
would not be improved much, for there 
is still the gigantic task of reaching a 
mass European audience. Yet, when we 
criticize the French for not telling our 
story “completely,” we should ask our- 
selves this question: Are we doing as 
well in introducing European culture to 
American students? ¢ 
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Prece Advisers 


They need understanding, are over-worked, long 


for sympathetic printers, and occasionally throw fits 


i‘ you need more time to do your job 
as school press adviser; if you're 
without an “understanding” administra- 
tion; if you long for a printer who 
knows your problems; and if you're 
groping for a way to handle staff 
organization without throwing a fit at 
least once a day—then you're in the 
same boat with some 271 other ad- 
visers who answered a questionnaire 
we recently sent out with the help of 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 

Back came results covering the 
whole field of school publications—all 
40,000 of them by one estimate. Here’s 
what we found. 

Handling the job is the biggest thorn 
in your life. Said a woe-begone adviser: 
“too much learning by trial and error.” 
One adviser for each publication is 
about par. All advisers say they put 
in overtime. 

Goals of publication work range far 
and wide—experience in writing and 
photography skills, in human relations, 
and meeting journalistic needs of the 
school. 

A surprising number of schools offer 
a course called “journalism” or its 
equivalent, but other schools treat jour- 
nalism as a ragged step-child. 

The average cost of a high school 
newspaper is $1,300; yearbook, $3,250; 
elementary school publication, $100. 
Staffs range from 15 to 110. Average 
is 25 to 30. A total of more than a 
million young people work in the school 
press field—a 65 million dollar industry. 

You may assume a conservative 500 
readers for every school newspaper, and 
a combined audience of nine million. 
That’s a fair-sized public even by Holly- 
wood standards. If you and your stu- 
dents don’t realize it, you too are in 
the mass communications busjness. 

Most schools publish a yearbook and 
newspaper. In addition several turn out 
still other publications: magazines, di- 


Stanley Solomon, English and jour- 
nalism teacher at Nott Terrace H. S. 
Schenectady, N. Y.), is a contributing 
editor to Scholastic Teacher. 


By STANLEY SOLOMON 


rectories, handbooks, special sections in 
local newspapers, foreign language and 
science journals, “reports” to the com- 
munity, and staff newsletters. 

Advisers cope with rising costs by 
hiking ad and subscription rates. (The 
survey shows that ad rates range from 
80 cents to $1.50 a column inch.) Also 
they reduce paper size, switch from 
more costly coated stock to newsprint, 
tap outside sources of revenue (sell 
programs, left-over pictures, school 
book covers, hold dances, charge stu- 
dents with special “assessments” ). 

Staffs lick ad troubles by hard selling 
instead of the “Wouldn’t you like to 
buy an ad?” approach. Other selling 
techniques: give ten per cent commis- 
sion on every ad sold; sell by phone 
and follow up with letters. Why not 
try a special “Teen Shopping Guide” 
in your paper? Offer cash awards to 
your salesmen. Organize a staff com- 
mittee to call on reluctant advertisers. 

Most popular journalism texts are 
Spears and Lawshe’s High School 
Journalism; Mulligan’s Experiences in 


Journalism; McGuire and Spong’s Jour- 
nalism and the Student Publication; 
Otto and Finney’s Headlines and By- 
Lines; Wrinn’s Elements of Journalism; 
Otto and Marye’s Journalism for High 
Schools; and Campbell and Wolseley’s 
Exploring Journalism. 

Most popular text-workbooks: Ag- 
new’s Today's Journalism for Today's 
Schools; English and Hach’s Scholastic 
Journalism; Husted’s High School Jour- 
nalism Workbook. Several advisers use 
special publications like Dale’s How To 
Read a Newspaper; Medlin’s School 
Yearbook Editing and Management; 
and Editing the Yearbook (Benson 
Printing Co.). 

The press magazines—Quill and 
Scroll, Scholastic Editor, and School 
Press Review—are widely used. Some 
advisers use these magazines in the 
classroom for “guidance.” Others re- 
quire regular student assignments based 
on articles in the magazines. Advisers 
display and save these magazines the 
following ways: Articles are clipped 

(Continued on page 34-T) 





Student journalists learn technical skills which they may use in professional life. 
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Useful Tools and Methods 


MILITARY SERVICE 

With high school graduation only a 
few weeks away, most senior class boys 

and some girls—are flirting with the 
idea of spending some time in the 
armed forces. Chances are that many 
of them will be coming to you for infor- 
mation and advice. If you've never 
been called on to do counseling in this 
field, you should find the following 
question outline, and publications listed 
in the chart below, useful for helping 
your students dig up a few facts: 

Service Options — draft, enlistment, 
ROTC, National Guard, Reserve units: 
What is the term of active duty? How 
soon can you expect active duty assign- 
ment? What opportunity will you have 
to select your service specialty? What 
will your reserve obligations be? What 
are the special physical and mental 
qualifications? 


Pay, Promotion, Other Benefits: What 
is the present basic pay for the several 
ranks? What are the requirements for 
promotion—educational, specialty train- 
ing, time in grade, others? What are 
special pay areas—flight pay, submarine 
service, others? What benefits do you 
get in the way of housing, food, insur- 
ance, medical care? For yourself, for 
dependents? 

Educational and Training Opportuni- 
ties: How can you qualify for West 
Point, Annapolis, Coast Guard Acad- 
emy, Air Force Academy? What techni- 
cal school training may comprise part 
of your regular service program? How 
can you get vocational, high school, 
college level course credit through the 
U. S. Armed Forces Institute at little 
cost to yourself? Are the educational 
benefits of the Korean War G. I. Bill 


available if you enter service now? 


Career vs. Temporary Duty: Does 
pay vary according to length of service 
within the same rank? How long betore 
you are eligible for retirement? Does 
retirement pay vary according to length 


of service? Are there reenlistment 
bonuses from one “hitch” to another? 
What recreational, educational, and 


housing facilities exist for servicemen’s 
families? —ROLAND BARKER 


In addition to the publications listed 
below be sure to see “Mickey Makes a 
Flying Start,” a 16-page, four-color car- 
toon insert appearing in the May 4 
issues of Senior Scholastic, World Week, 
and Practical English. This insert points 
out opportunities the Armed Services 
offer in education and specialized train- 
ing for life careers in the Services, and 
tells how this training can be used in 
later civilian life. 

















SOURCE 














Career, Your 





Obtain at any Navy 
Recruiting Office 





Obtain at any Air Force 
Recruiting Office 








Obtain at any Army 
Recruiting Office 








TITLE cost DESCRIPTION COMMENTS 

All Hands free magazine; 74 pp.; this issue devoted to Your 
(Bur. of Naval Person- well illus. Family, Your Future; of special interest for 
nel Info. Bul.) over-all picture of Navy life 

You'll Go Places Faster free folder; 12 pp.; color gives good capsule picture of Air Force 
(USAF) illus.; text requirements and opportunities 

Reserved for You free booklet; 36 pp.; at- especially good in description of training 
(U. S. Army) tractive illus. programs; emphasizes courses and terms of 

technical training 
How to Visit Colleges 25¢ booklet; 22 pp.; 


(quant. prices) 





70¢ 





pocket size 


recommends visit to college to aid in selec- 
tion; highlights essential information; ques- 
tions to ask on campus 


Natl. Vocational Guidance 
Assn., inc. 

1534 “O” St., N. W. 

Washington 5, D. C. 





140 pp.; text; tabu- 
bib., 


charts; 





Personnel Resources in 
the Social Sciences and lations; 
Humanities reference lists 
All About You 50¢ 


(quant. prices) 


booklet; 40 pp.; illus.; 
text; attractive cover 





surveys characteristics and econom. status 
of professional workers in 14 fields; wealth 
of info. for prof. people in social sciences, 
humanities 


Supt. of Documents 
Govt. Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C. 





new SRA booklet in Jr. Life Adjustment 
series; designed to help teen-agers under- 
stand selves and others; uses incident ap- 
proach; jr. h. s. level best 


Science Research Associates 
57 W. Grand Ave. 
Chicago 10, Ill. 

















Safety Posters free single sheet; cartoon humorous approach to serious safety matters; Educators Mutual Ins. Co. 
and script attractive to children; stress hazards in and Lancaster, Pa. 
out of home; any age 
Conserving Our Children’s 15¢ Parts I, Il sep. book- written for non-medical reader; of potential Sonotone Corp. 
Hearing (Parts | and I!) lets, each 50-65 pp.; interest to any school admin. or teacher; Elmsford, N. Y. 
illus.; charts, text, free if requested personally at any Sono- 
bib. tone office 
College and Univ. Pro- 35¢ booklet; 90 pp.; illus.; discusses needs and opportunity in special Supt. of Documents 
grams for Prep. of good text teaching; identifies programs in these areas Govt. Printing Office 
Teachers of Exception- in specific colleges and universities Washington 25, D. C. 
al Children 
School Library Standards, 20¢ booklet; 45 pp.; text for admin. and librarians; various standards Supt. of Documents 


1954 


and tables; 
illus. 





and their significance; also identifies stand- 
ards by states, elem. and secondary 


Govt. Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C. 





When you write for aids please mention Scholastic Teacher. For additional aids use coupon on page 38-T. 











TEACHING GUIDE p. 1 


Teaching Guide for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


The Northwest Territories—Canada’s 
Wild North (pp. 8, 9) 


How We Live in Canada (pp. 10, 11) 
Davy Crockett (pp. 12, 13) 

The Game (pp. 14, 15) 

Right This Way (p. 17 ) 


CANADA 


Concepts Developed in the Unit 

Canada is a three-part country di- 
vided from east to west. In a 200-mile- 
wide strip along the U. S. border are 
concentrated almost all the Canadian 
population, cities, industries, railroads, 
and roads. Just north of this is a great 
belt of forest which is just beginning to 
be opened up. Here farms are being 
established, oil and minerals are being 
dug. 

North of that is a vast area known as 
the Northwest Territories. Much of the 
huge tundra which extends to within 
700 miles of the North Pole is unex- 
plored..It is sparsely settled, mostly by 
Indians and Eskimos. 

A new interest in this area has de- 
veloped because it is on the shortest air 
route from central Russia to central 
Canada and the U.S. and because there 
are valuable minerals, such as uranium, 
to be found there. The governments of 
Canada and the U. S. are working to- 
gether for defense against possible at- 
tack and to set up weather stations to 
learn more about Arctic conditions. 


Ways of Using the Unit 
DIALOGUES AND SOLILOQUIES 


Aims: 1. To find new and interesting 
ways of using Junior Scholastic. 

2. To learn to read an article from a 
definite point of view. 

3. To gain practice in selecting from 
an article those items which bear upon 
a given subject. 

To the pupils: Choose one of the 
following. Then read the article or the 
World Friendship story from the point 
of view of the one you have chosen. 
Underline those portions of the article 
which contribute information on the 
topic you have chosen. Reread the un- 
derlined portions and plan a conversa- 
tion or a soliloquy (that means a con- 
versation spoken to yourself) based on 
the information you have gleaned. 

a pilot flying high over the North- 
west Territories. 

an Eskimo who is being taught by a 
Laplander to raise reindeer herds. 

a white settler arriving in the North- 
west Territories from his former home 
located near the border of the U. S. 

a member of the Arctic Institute re- 
porting to the Canadian Parliament. 





homework. 





SEMESTER REVIEW TEST IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 


In the May 11 issue Junior Scholastic will bring you the regular end-of- 
semester SEMESTER REVIEW TEST. This will be a four-page section, 
appearing at the center fold of the magazine. Some teachers prefer to use 
the test separately from the magazine. The test will cover material pub- 
lished in Junior Scholastic throughout the semester, with special emphasis 
on the news pages, theme articles, and “Spotlight on America.” 

Many classes use the SEMESTER REVIEW TEST as a term test in 
current affairs. These pages can also be used as an open-book review of 
current developments during the past few months, with the class working 
out the answers in a group. Some teachers assign sections of the test as 








an Official of the U.S. Air Force 
briefing newly-arrived U.S. airmen on 
conditions they will find in Northwest 
Territories. 

a U.S. girl or boy whose parents 
haye just moved to one of the new 
towns in the middle belt of Canada. 
He is thinking how he would describe 
his new life to his old friends. 


How We Live in Canada 
LETTER WRITING 


To the teacher: Eddie and Sandra will 
probably get many letters. The ones 
most likely to be answered first will be 
those letters which interest them most. 
As with stories, a good opening is the 
best way to attract readers. So plan 
your opening sentence carefully. 

Reread the World Friendship stories 
and put a check in the margin opposite 
those parts which are of particular in- 
terest to you. Now look again at those 
portions you checked. Is there one part 
which makes you wish Eddie or Sandra 
were right there so you could ask them 
a question or so you could tell some- 
thing which happened to you? Then 
that is the place to begin. 

Perhaps you, too, love hockey. What 
position do you play on the team? Do 
you want to know what Eddie’s favor- 
ite position is? Or you may see a re- 
semblance between the junior hockey 
leagues in Canada and Little League 
baseball in this country. Tell Eddie 
about that. 

Sandra loves plays and books. De- 
scribe a play you have been in. Tell 
about the funny things that happened 
during rehearsal. Tell her about your 
Teen Age Book Club and talk of some 
authors and books you enjoy. 


Davy Crockett 
DISCUSSING LEGENDS 


To the teacher: Some boys and girls 
will be surprised to learn Davy Crockett 
was a real person. His exploits have 


become so exaggerated in the retelling 
that it is hard sometimes to find the 
grain of truth which started them. Ask 
the young people to name some other 
characters in folklore and then do some 
research to find out whether they are 
real or fictional. Some they may in- 
vestigate are: Paul Bunyan, Mike Fink, 
Johnny Appleseed, Pecos Bill. They 
may be interested to discuss some peo- 
ple of today who may become legends 
in time. 


The Game 


ENJOYING A STORY 


To the teacher: This is a story that 
will gain by being read aloud and 
shared by the group. Plan to read it 
yourself or have some of the better 
readers share the task. In either case, 
it is advisable to read the story silently 
first to note the way the author builds 
his climaxes. Then you can plan the 
best way to present the story to get the 
full effect. 

A helpful method is to mark your 
copy in ways which will help you re- 
call what voice effects you planned to 
use. You may have your own method 
of marking, such as, drawing a line 
under words you wish to stress, using 
a check mark where you plan to pause, 
writing S for speed in the margin op- 
posite the sections you plan to read 
rapidly, etc. 


APPRECIATING WRITING STYLE 


Aim: To develop an appreciation of 
dramatic writing by discussing the 
story. 

To the teacher: Points to be noted 
in carrying on the discussion may cover 
the following: 

1. The author starts off by setting 
the scene and introducing David and 
Jane. What points does‘ he establish 
which will be important to the climax 
of the story? (The rivalry of the game 
has made Jane tie David very securely. 
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It is also established that she will not 
return quickly.) 

2. What is the first inkling you get 
of danger? (When the author says 
David knew what it was he saw but 
didn’t want to admit it.) 

3. The author doesn’t let us know 
immediately what danger confronts 
David. What did you think it was? 

4. How does the writer show David 
is fully aware of the peril he was in? 
(He has the boy recall his father’s in- 
structions to him.) 

5. As David tries to lie still, do you 
remember from your own experience 
how hard it is to do? Can you add 
anything to the author’s description of 
what David was going through? 

6. Chant the phrases Jane said and 
what David thought she said. Can you 
see how they would sound alike? 

7. The author has made you feel 
David’s hopefulness that with Jane's 
coming, the snake would go. How does 
he build suspense still higher? (Yes, 
when the snake slides into David’s pant 
leg.) 

8. What did you fear Jane might do? 

9. How did the author show the 
agony David was going through while 
he waited for his father? 

10. What did you learn about David's 
father? (He had tremendous self con- 
trol; he didn’t panic easily; he was re- 
sourceful.) 


Right This Way 


To the teacher: The question about 
telephone voices gives an excellent op- 
portunity to good speaking 
voices in general conversation and to 
practice some ways to improve. 

Ask each pupil to plan his end of a 
short telephone conversation. Then ask 
each one to deliver his talk from the 
back of the room so that just his voice 
will be considered. The rest of the class 
can make notes on the good points and 
give suggestions for improving voices. 

The class may make up a check list 
to use in judging voices. It may include 
items such as: clearness, pleasantness; 
easily heard. Each item on it may be 
checked Good, Fair, or Needs Improve- 
ment. 


discuss 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


May 11, 1955 
Theme Article: Formosa 
How We Live in Formosa 
Nathan Hale 200th anniversary 
Dude Ranching 
SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


May 18, 1955 
Theme Article: Puerto Rico 








Scholastic Magazines Awards 


QUICK QUIZ f 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Quiz 





1. If you see a snake with alternating 
bands of red, yellow, and black, is it 
probably a harmless garter snake, a 
giant boa constrictor, or a poisonous 
coral snake? (poisonous coral snake) 

2. Was Davy Crockett a made-up 
folklore character, a frontiersman who 
came from Tennessee, or the discoverer 
of gold in California? (a frontiersman 
who came from Tennessee) 

3. What was the name of the fort in 
San Antonio, Texas, which was cap- 
tured in 1836 by a Mexican army? (the 
Alamo) 

4. Is Canada’s Northwest Territories 
mostly covered with thickly forested 


Puerto Rico 


May 18th in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Puerto Rico: A Pic- 
torial Record, no date, free; Puerto 


Rico; U. S. A., no date, free; I Am 
Puerto Rico, no date, free; Office of the 
Government of Puerto Rico, 2210 R 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, 1952, free, 
U.S. Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. The Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico (Focus Vol. 3 No. 6), 
1953, 10¢, American Geographical So- 
ciety, Broadway at 156th Street, New 
York 32, N. Y. Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands (Armed Forces Talk No. 
435), 1953, 5¢, Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

BOOKS: Transformation: The Story 
of Modern Puerto Rico, by E. P. Han- 
son (adult), $5.00 (Simon & Schuster, 
1955). 

ARTICLES: “Puerto Rico, U. S. A.,” 
by W. A. Krauss, Holiday, Feb. 1955. 
“Facts About Puerto Rico,” U. S. News 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 19 


ACROSS: 1-Sen.; 4-Ike; 5-sleet; 7-N.A.T.O.; 
9-drug; 12-awe; 13- US.A.; 14-Plan; 16- “smog: 
17-Korea; 19-stern; 20-A. 'C.; 22-elf; 23-Mo.; 
25-cold; 27- -soon; 29-too; 30- foe. 


DOWN: l-silo; 2-eke; 3-need; 5-steaks; 
6-Truman; 7-nap; 8- awl; 10-U.S.0.; 11-gag; 
15-noted; 16-serfs; 18-rel.; 20-Act; 21-coo; 


23-moo; 24-One; 26-lo; 28-of. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 23 

1. DAVY CROCKETT (24 points): 1-T; 
2-F; 3-T; 4-T; 5-F; 6-T; 7-F; 8-T. 

2. NEWS CLUES (28 points) : 1-Albert 
Einstein; 2-Richard E. Byrd; 3-longer; 4- 
planes; 5-730; 6-26; 7-Jupiter. 

3. OFF TO CANADA (48 points): 1l-a; 
2-a; 3-c; 4-b; 5-c; 6-c; 7-c; 8-a. 





mountains, great frozen plains, or wheat 
and tobacco farms? (great frozen plains) 

5. Name any two of the “Five F’s” 
that make up much of Canada’s wealth. 
(fish, furs, farms, factories, forests) 

6. Is Canada a British colony, an 
independent nation, or a country run 
by a dictator? (an independent nation) 
7. What famous American explorer 
will lead an expedition to Antarctica 
this year? (Admiral Richard E. Byrd) 

8. Who was the great thinker whose 
ideas made it possible to use atomic 
energy—Jonas Salk, Albert Einstein, or 
Wilbur Wright? (Albert Einstein) 

9. Is “Navarho” an Indian tribe, a 
long-distance 1 radio station, or an atomic 
submarine? (a long-distance radio sta- 
tion) 

10. What was the average speed of 
the winner of last month’s Boston 
Marathon—about three, 12, or 35 miles 


per hour? (12 miles per hour) 





& World Report, Mar. 12, 1954. “Puer- 
to Rico, Problem Island,” by S. Levey, 
N. Y. Times Magazine, Mar. 7, 1954. 
“Growing Pains Beset Puerto Rico,” 
by W. H. Nicholas, National Geographic 
Magazine, Apr. 1951. 
FILMS: Puerto Rico, 
black & white or color, sale or rent. 
Instructional Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Avenue, Wilmette, Ill. Surveys 
the country and the life of the people. 
Fiesta Island, 17 minutes, color, fre? 


10 minutes, 


loan. Puerto Rico Visitors Bureau, 600 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Scenic. 

FILMSTRIPS: Puerto Rico, 40 


frames, color, produced by the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society. Herbert E. 
Budek, 55 Poplar Avenue, Hackensack, 
N. J. How some of the problems of 
overpopulation, lack of industry, single 
commercial crop, are being remedied. 
Puertc .ico, 23 frames, color. Eye Gate 
House, Inc., 2716 41st Avenue, Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. Location of the 
island, points of historica] interest, 
products, standard of living, etc. 
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Walt Disney Productions 


‘““Congressman Davy Crockett”’ (see page 12) 








Note how a good driver starts 
his “pass” from a safe dis- 
lance hel ind, at the Gene ral 
Motors Proving Ground. 
Test Driver Roy Conely has 
driven more than a million 


test-miles here. 
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“Here’s how to pass like a pro,” 


says Roy Conely, Veteran GM Test Driver 


“Some drivers get my dander up. 


‘Take the show-off who zooms right up to the 


taillights of the car in front. 


“Then, suddenly, without looking or signalling, 
he swerves Out to pass. 

“Now, you don’t have to have the experience of 
a General Motors Test Driver to know that’s all 
wrong. 

“A real driver leaves several car lengths between 
moving automobiles. Sudden stops can’t surprise 
him. Even more important, he’s able to get a 
good, long look down the road. 


“You don’t ever catch him pulling out into the 


opposite lane when he wants to pass—unless he’s 
sure nothing’s coming from the front or rear. 
“That means he insists on a long stretch of clear 
pavement — and if a curve or hilltop blocks bis 
sight, a top-notch driver does not pass!” 


This series of driving hints is published 


in the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE «+ BUICK 
CADILLAC * BODY BY FISHER * GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“Be a SKILL—znot a THRILL driver!” 
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How do you rate on the 


SPALDING SCOREBOARD ? 


Take this Spalding tennis quiz to see how you stand as a court 
expert. You'll find the answers at the bottom of the page. 
They'll score you as a Varsity, All Star, or Olympic prospect. 





Q. This famous interna- 
tional trophy has been re- 
captured from Australia by 
the American Team. It’s the 
famous. 





Q. Professional, he’s one of 


the very best players in the 
game today. His first name 
is Richard, but everyone 
calls him 





Q. He’s the son of Two 
famous sports figures. His 
dad is baseball’s Ralph 
Kiner. Do you know his fa- 
mous tennis-playing mother? 


Q. If you answered the 
question at left, you should 
know this tennis star, too. 
Why? They have the same 
nicknames. He’s 





Q. Some of the greatest 
matches ever played oc- 
curred at this famous New 
York stadium. Its name is 








Q. He has hae an otal 
and consultant to more 
champions than any other 
U.S. coach. Can you name 
this great tennis instructor? 


Play your best with Spalding. Make Spalding your choice for a better 


game this season. You'll find the racket best for you . . 


. in weight and grip 


size . . . at the price you want to pay. Take a tip from Segura and Gonzales. 
They play Spalding ... 
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because they know Spalding plays the best! 


Shown here, the Spalding Gonzales 
Signature at a popular price. Red, white 
and blue with black perforated handle. 
Spalding tennis balls, first choice at any 
important match. 











DU PONT 
SCIENCE 








(a) Theodolite 
(b) Ancient toy 
+ (c) Chemical balance 





(a) Material for safety glass 
(b) Strength tester 
* (¢) Punching bag . 





Answers: 


1. (c) This antique chemical balance was used by the founder of 


the Du Pont Company, Eleutheére L. du Pont, about 150 years 
ago. Much more accurate weighing instruments are used by 
chemists today. Improved equipment has resulted from the 
etforts of many trained technicians and scientists who started 
their careers by studying physics, chemistry and mathematics. 


2. (c) Magnified pretzel, salt and all. Magnified photographs are 
Valuable in scientific work, for enlarged views of chemicals, 
fibers and metals. If you are interested in a scientific career, 
plan now to take the necessary high-school courses. Your in- 
structor will tell you that English is also very important 


S. (a) Safety-glass material—**Butacite” polyvinyl acetal resin 
This tough, flexible material serves as the interlayer between 
two sheets of glass in your automobile windshield—forming a 
laminated sandwich. *Butacite’” was developed by Du Pont 
scientists to hold pieces of glass together when broken by im- 
pact—thus protecting motorists from cuts by flying glass. 





, 
4 
f 
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(a) Primitive pottery design 
(b) Water organism 
(c) Ice crystal . 


What's the 
Right Answer? 





(a) Glacier 
(b) Tree limb 
* (c) Pretzel 





(a) Potato 
(b) Bomb explosion 
(c) Bouncing oil drop 


4. (b) Highly magnified photograph of plankton, a tiny water 
organism. The type shown can give water an unpleasant taste 
and odor. These star-shaped plants are so small that 14,000 
colonies of them barely cover a penny. Scientists have learned 
how to control plankton by filtration and chemical treatment to 
make drinking water safe and pleasant-tasting. 

S. (a) Potato shattered by rifle bullet, photographed with high- 
speed movie camera taking 10,000 pictures per second. Such 
frozen-action pictures tell scientists things about energy trans- 
fer at high speeds they could never see with the eye alone. You, 
too, can take part in important and interesting work like this 
if you are properly trained for it. Ask your science teacher to 
help you plan your Career. 


AEG. U. 5. PaT.OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
WATCH “CAVALCADE OF AMERICA” ON TELEVISION 











Communists Under Fire 
At Asian-African Taiks 


The first meeting ever held by 


African-Asian nations ended on 
April 24 at Bandung, Indonesia. This 
meeting brought together 29 nations 
for a study of their problems. (See 
April 20 issue.) 

One of the chief figures at the 
meeting was Chou En-lai, premier 
of Red China. He described Red 
China as a nation which cooperates 
with her neighbors and seeks peace. 
Several nations, including India, fa- 
vored his views. But he didn’t have 
things all his own way! 

Communists efforts to gain con- 
trol of neighboring countries were 


strongly condemned during the meet-, 


ing by Iran, Iraq, Turkey, Thailand, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, and Cey- 
lon. Sir John Kotelawala, premier of 
Ceylon, said the aim of Communists 
is to make free nations “satellites of 
Russia or Communist China.” The 
head of Iraq’s delegation said that 
the Western nations were “meet- 
ing the spirit of modern times.” He 
listed 12 countries which the free 
world has helped to independence. 

The 29 nations have issued a joint 
report about the meeting. One part 
of the report supports the right of 
each nation to defend itself, in keep- 
ing with the U.N. Charter. This 
means that African-Asian nations 
feel justified in joining free world 
alliances, such as NATO. 


“Operation Minute Man” 
Calls 400,000 Guardsmen 


“All national guardsmen report to 
your posts immediately.” On April 
20 this surprise order set off 
“Operation Minute Man.” It was the 
first coast-to-coast test of our na- 
tion’s National Guard. This is an 
organization of citizens who take 
military training and can be called 
for military duty in an emergency. 

Some of the guardsmen heard the 
order on radio and TV sets. Others 
heard it over movie loudspeakers. 
Still others were alerted by phone 
calls from guardsmen “buddies.” 
Two hours after the test began most 
guardsmen were at their posts. 

























































































N. Y. Times 


In reading chart notice that the bars of measurement do not begin with 0 inches. 


U.S. CARS KEEP GETTING 
L-O-N-G-E-R, W-I-D-E-R 

Longer, wider, lower than ever 
before—that’s the “news in a nut- 
shell” about the 1955 cars. 

The chart above compares cars 
made by three auto companies. To- 
day each company is turning out 
cars at least three feet longer and 
several inches wider than it did in 
1930. And the cars have dropped in 
height by about five inches. The 
head of a six-footer will scrape 
against the ceiling of some new cars 
—when he’s seated! 

The new cars look sleek and 
streamlined on the road. But they're 
creating some problems. “The drop 
in height has cut drivers’ vision 
sharply,” says one traffic expert. 
“The lower a driver sits in a car, the 
less he can see—especially when he’s 
at a busy intersection.” 

Another problem is parking. Long 


cars mean that there’s less parking 
space on busy streets and in parking 
lots. Wider cars mean that drivers 
have a hard time moving into posi- 
tion to park. 

Many owners of small homes have 
garages that were built 20 to 30 
years ago. Some of today’s cars 
won't fit into them. The cars jut out 
beyond the door line of these ga- 
rages. Some owners of small garages 
say they don’t have enough room 
to open the car door wide. They 
“squeeze” out of a half-open door. 
Some two-car garages of the 1920's 
and early 1930's are just about big 
enough for one car of today. 


PUBLIC TO DECIDE 


Auto makers say next year’s styles 
will depend on the public. If Ameri- 
cans say cars are too long, wide, 
and low there'll be changes made 
in the new cars that will be the 
1956 and 1957 models. 
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Gov't. Committee to Set Up 
“Fair-share” Vaccine Plan 


Our Government has set up a 
committee to work out a “fair-share” 
plan for distributing the polio vac- 
cine developed by Dr. Jonas Salk. 

This plan will not affect the pro- 
gram of the National Foundation 
of Infantile Paralysis. The Founda- 
tion will give free inoculations to 
9,000,000 first and second 
(See last week's issue.) 

Other children will get inocula- 
tions from city or state health de- 
partments or from private doctors. 

At present there is not enough 
vaccine for all children. The purpose 
ot the Government committee 
see that the first 
the vaccine are: 

1. Children under nine. They are 
most likely to be stricken with polio. 

2. Children in polio danger areas. 

The committee will recommend 
how much vaccine a state should get 
and when it receives its supply. 

The vaccine supply will steadily 
increase during the months ahead, 
reports Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, U.S. 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. She says that by July 1 
there will be enough vaccine to inoc- 
ulate all children under nine. And 
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20 could receive their shots by Sep- 
tember 1, peak of the polio season. 


At Washington, D.C., President 
Eisenhower gave Dr. Jonas Salk a 
Presidential citation. This was a cer- 
tificate praising him for his work in 
developing the polio vaccine. The 
President said he would recommend 
Dr. Salk as the first man to receive a 
proposed new medal—the Award 
for Distinguished Civilian Achieve- 
ment. It would have equal rank with 
the Medal of Honor, highest U.S. 
military medal. 


Meet the “Three Musketeers,” 
Friendly Water Skiing Rivals 


The boys in the photo below are 
friendly rivals. They re the three best 
junior water skiers in the U.S. In the 
past two years all three entered nine 
important water skiing tournaments. 
They won first and second place— 
and sometimes third—in all nine. And 
they took turns coming in first. The 
boys are Gene Marotti, 15; Charley 
Emry, 16; and Buster McCalla, 16, 
all of Winter Haven, Fla. They call 
themselves the “three musketeers of 
water skiing.” Each says one of the 
other two is best! —Frep MILLER 





“Navarho” Will Guide Jets 
Three Thousand Miles Away 


Radio signals transmitted from air- 
ports help guide pilots in flight. Some 
signals tell the pilot whether or not 
he’s on his course. Others help him 
locate his position. 

The radio signals have a range up 
to about 200 miles. That means they 
arent much help to a jet pilot flying 
600 or more miles per hour. He 
streaks out of range of the signals 
before he has time to make use of 
them. Here’s how the U.S. Air Forc« 
plans to help jet pilots: 

It will build a powerful radio sta 
tion at Camden, N.Y. The station's 
radio signals will have a range of 
3,000 miles (see map below). 

A pilot anywhere within this rang: 
will be able to tune in on Camden 
and check his position. The signals 
will immediately tell him in what 
direction he is from Camden—and 
his distance from it. With this in- 
formation, the pilot will be able to 
tell where he is. 

The Camden station will be called 
“Navarho.” (The “nav” stands for nav- 
igation, the “a” for aid, “rho” for a 
Greek letter which means distance.) 
The Air Force may build seven sim- 
ilar stations to guide U.S. planes 
around the world. 
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Gene, Charley, Buster (left to right) in action (see above). 











N. Y. Times map 


Broken lines mark “‘Navarho” station’s range (story above). 




















News in a Nutshell 














How fast does a cough travel? 
The answer: it has a “wind speed” 
of more than 730 m.p.h.! That’s how 
fast you force air through your wind- 
pipe when you cough, reports Dr. 
Benjamin B. Ross of the University 
of Oregon. This great speed doesn’t 
last long. By the time the air reaches 
your Adam’s apple, its speed has 
dropped to 100 m.p.h. And when the 
air blows out of your mouth, its 
speed is 15 m.p.h. A cough ends 
quickly. It’s over in 1/10 of a second. 


“Let’s not have any more sissy 
trout and sissy pheasants!” So says 
Louis A. Wehle, New York’s state 
conservation commissioner. 

Every year the state stocks 16 
hatchery ponds with 8,000,000 young 
trout. When moved to brooks and 
streams, seven out of 10 trout die. 
New York’s ring-necked pheasants 
fare no better. When turned loose 
from game farms, they can’t find 
food for themselves. They don’t know 
how to hide from natural enemies. 

Mr. Wehle plans to stop pamper- 
ing and “spoon-feeding” the trout 
and pheasants. The trout will be put 
in a fenced-off stream so they can 
get used to their natural surround- 
ings. Young pheasants will live with 
wild ones at the game farm so they 
can learn how to find food and hide. 


A Japanese runner, Hideo Ha- 
mamura, last month set a new record 
in winning the Boston Marathon. His 
time was two hours, 18 minutes, and 
22 seconds. He clipped 29 seconds 
off the old mark set in 1953. A field 
of 160 runners entered the race. 

The Boston Marathon is a long- 
distance race of more than 26 miles 
from Hopkinton, Mass., to Boston. 
The marathon is held every year. 
It’s patterned after the run made in 
490 B.C. by Pheidippides, an ancient 
Greek. He ran more than 20 miles 
from the town of Marathon to 
Athens with news of Greece’s vic- 
tory in battle over the Persians. 


“Why not eat dishes instead of 
washing them?” asks Dr. Elliot R. 
Danzig, a Philadelphia engineer. He 
suggests making plates from a hard- 
ened gelatine substance to eat the 
main course from. Then you eat the 
plate for dessert. 


NRL Science News 7 


Einstein’s Brain to Science 


Before Albert . 
Einstein died (see |} 

last week's issue), 
he willed his 
brain to science. 
Nearly 100 years 
ago scientists be- 
gan to study the 
human brain to 
see if they could 
find its “seat of 
intelligence.” They compared the 
brains of men of genius with the 
brains of ordinary persons. Scientists 
have found no differences between 
the brains of geniuses and those of 
ordinary persons. But more and 
larger blood vessels have been found 
in the brain coverings of men of 
genius. This may be the clue to why 
one person’s intelligence is greater 
than another’s. 

The study of Dr. Einstein’s brain— 
the brain that made possible the use 
of atomic energy—is being made at 
Princeton (N. J.) Hospital. 


Byrd to Go to Antarctica 


ge 


NBC photo 
Albert Einstein 





Next November 
a new U. S. expe- 
dition will leave 
for the Antarctic. 
The expedition 
will consist of 
five ships of the 
Navy’s Atlantic 
Fleet, an air 
squadron, and 
about 1,400 men. 
It will be headed by Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd, first man to fly over 
both the North and South Poles. This 
will be the fifth Antarctic expedition 
under his command (see March 16 
issue). The main purpose of the ex- 
pedition will be to start work setting 
up three U. S. observation posts. One 
of them will be built at or near the 
South Pole .The posts will be manned 
by U. S. scientists who will take part 
in a world-wide scientific project, 


sponsored by the U. N., in 1957-58. 
Sounds from Jupiter 


Static-like sounds from the planet 
Jupiter were heard last month by 
two U. S. scientists. This marks the 
first time that sounds from a planet 
have been reported. 


Wide World photo 


Rear Admiral Byrd 
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The scientists were working at 
Seneca, Md., with a “radio tele- 
scope.” This is a huge radio receiver 
that can pick up sounds from outer 
space. Scientists use a radio tele- 
scope to locate the position of stars 
that are too faint to be easily visible. © 

Early in April the Seneca scien- 
tists heard short, sudden hisses from 
a point in the sky marking Jupiter's 
position. As Jupiters position 
changed, the position of the sounds 
also changed. Scientists say the 
sounds may be the result of fierce 
thunderstorms on Jupiter. 


Biggest TV Antenna 


TV waves travel in a straight line. 
To send them around the curved sur- 
face of the earth, relay stations are 
used. A relay station’s antenna picks 
up the waves broadcast from a TV 
station. The waves are sent on to the 
next relay station 30 miles away. 

Shown below is a TV antenna at 
Holmdel, N. J., which can pick up 
TV waves as much as 200 miles 
away. It’s the world’s largest antenna. 

Until recently, scientists did not 
think it would be possible to receive 
TV signals over that distance. Even 
today the scientists testing the new 
antenna don’t agree on how it picks 
up TV waves sent from stations 200 
miles away. 

But their discovery means that TV 
waves can be sent across wide 
stretches of water and rugged ter- 
rain. The antenna will be used this 
spring to link Florida and Cuba in a 
TV-and-telephone network. 





Wide World photo 
The new TV antenna (see story above). 
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ECENTLY a pilot Hving 

across Baffin Island in northeast 
Canada. His map showed mountains 
2,500 feet high. To play safe, the 
pilot flew 1,000 feet higher. But still 
giant peaks towered above him. He 
had to go up thousands of feet higher 
to clear them. 

It’s no surprise that the mountains 
are all wrong on maps of Baffin 
[sland. Like most of Canada’s North- 
west Territories, it has never been 
fully explored. 

The Northwest Territories is one 
of the loneliest and least populated 
lands in the world. It is “unknown 
Canada.” It contains more lakes than 
all the rest of the world put together 
—and thousands of them don’t even 
have names. Great rivers sweep 
across the land—and no one knows 
where some of them come from. 

Canada is a three-part country. 
Nearly all the people live in a 200- 
mile-wide strip along the U. S. bor- 
der. Nearly all the cities and indus- 
tries and railroads and roads are 
there. You might call this strip the 
“Canada of today.” 

North of this population strip is a 
great belt of forest. People are just 
beginning to move into this region— 
to run farms, drill for oil, and dig for 
minerals. You might call this region 
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the “Canada of tomorrow.” In the 


World Friendship stories on pages 
10 and 11 you'll read about two 
modern towns in the forest belt. 

The “Canada of day-after-tomor- 
row” is the Northwest Territories. It 
is Canada’s farthest north. About 
half of it lies north of the Arctic 
Circle, and consists mostly of ice- 
covered islands. The farthest-north 
spot is only 700 miles from the North 
Pole. 

Only six nations in the world are 
larger in area than Northwest Terri- 
tories, with its million and a quarter 
square miles. But there are fewer 
than 20,000 people. If they were 
spread out evenly, each one would 
have nearly 100 square miles to him- 
self! 

Most of the Territories consists of 
a huge, treeless plain. This is called 
the tundra*. It gets less rain than 
the Sahara Desert. Yet it’s full of 
lakes and ponds and _ stagnant* 
streams. That’s because the climate 
is so cold that water doesn’t evapo- 
rate* into the air. Nor can it soak 
into the ground. During the brief 
Arctic summers, the ground’s sur- 
face thaws to the depth of a few 
inches. The land becomes a sea of 
mud. But underneath, the land is 
permanently frozen many feet deep. 
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Who are the people of this wintry 
land? Most of them are Eskimos and 
their cousins, the Indians. The Indi- 
ans mostly live inland, along the 
rivers and lakes of the interior. They 
hunt and trap wild animals. 


LAND OF ESKIMOS 


The Eskimos make their homes 
mostly near the Arctic coasts. Of all 
the world’s people, they have had 
the greatest success in living in cold 
climates. They learned to make 
warm, lightweight clothing from the 
skins of the seal and the caribou*. 
They learned to hunt the largest ani- 
mals—and some Eskimos even go far 
from shore to catch whales. They 
build low, dome-shaped houses. 
packed with snow to keep out the 
cold. 

Nowadays Eskimo ways are chang- 
ing fast. Many of them have learned 
to use the white man’s tools and food 
and guns and clothing. 

Before the white man came with 
his guns, great herds of wild game 
roamed the northland. Now animals 
such as the caribou and musk ox* 
seem to be dying out. The Canadian 
government is trying to keep them 
from disappearing. Herds of rein- 
deer have been brought in. Lap- 
landers came from Europe to teach 
the Eskimos to raise reindeer herds. 
instead of hunting the wild reindeer. 

More and more white settlers are 
arriving in Northwest Territories 
from southern Canada. 

A couple of years ago, the Cana- 
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CANADA 


In area (3,845,774 square miles) Canada is the second 
largest nation in the world. (Russia is largest.) Canada 
is bigger than the U. S. plus Alaska. A rocky region 
called the Laurentian Shield (map at right) surrounds 
Hudson Bay and covers half of Canada. It is not useful 
for farming, but has rich forests and contains most of 
Canada’s minerals. Between the U. S. and Canada runs 
a 4,000-mile-long border—without-a single fortification. 


Half the 16 million Canadians are of English, Irish, 
and Scottish descent. Over half the rest are of French 
descent, and live mostly in Quebec. (English and French 
are official languages of Canada.) More than 150,000 
new settlers come to Canada yearly. 
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National Film Board of Canada phot 


Left photo was taken inside an ice igloo. Right photo shows a Canadian official explaining voting to two Eskimos. What 
can you see in these pictures of Canadian Eskimos which shows that Eskimos have adopted much of the white man’s way of life? 


dian government set up a new cabi- 
net position called the Department 
of Northern Affairs. At about the 
same time U. S. and Canadian scien- 
tists created the “Arctic Institute” to 
study the wild northland. 

What caused this new interest in 
the Canadian north? One reason is 
that northern Canada lies between 
us and the Russians. Look at a globe. 
You'll see that the shortest route 
from central Russia to southern Can- 
ada and the U. S. is across the Arctic. 

If the Russians decided to attack 
the U. S., they might send their 
bombers across the Arctic. Working 
together, the U. S. and Canada are 
trying to block this route. We are 
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at a Glance 
MAKING A LIVING 


For many years Canada’s wealth has come largely 
from its “Four F’s”—farming, fishing, forests, and furs. 
Now Canada has a “Fifth F”—factories. Only five na- 
tions turn out more manufactured goods than Canada. 
Mining and oil production are growing in importance. 


GOVERNMENT 


Canada belongs to the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. But Canada is a fully independent country. 
The people elect the members of the House of Com- 
mons. The leader of the party that wins the most seats 
in the House of Commons becomes prime minister. 
Each of the 10 Provinces has its own lawmaking body. 
The officials of Yukon Territory and Northwest Terri- 
tories are partly appointed and partly elected. 


setting up radar stations in Arctic 
Canada and Alaska. These stations 
would warn us if enemy planes came 
nearby. (See map in Dec. 8 Junior 
Scholastic, p. 3.) 

In other ways, too, U.S. and Cana- 
dian soldiers, airmen, and scientists 
are making use of Canada’s frozen 
north. In its icy wastes, they are test- 
ing weapons which they may need 
in cold climates. They are testing 
clothes which our soldiers might 
wear for fighting in below-zero tem- 
peratures. 

The U. S. and Canada are also set- 
ting up weather stations in the Arc- 


* Word defined or pronounced on p. 18. 


tic. Winds from northern Canada 
bring chilly Arctic weather with 
them. By studying the far north, ex- 
perts can learn how to forecast our 
own weather more correctly. 

A second reason why the Cana- 
dians are now taking more notice of 
their Northwest Territories is—raw 
materials. Canadians have already 
found many valuable minerals be- 
neath the ground. One of these min- 
erals is uranium, used to make atomic 
power. Some scientists think that 
northern Canada may contain more 
uranium than any other place in the 
world. Some day Canada’s empty 
northland may prove to be a treasure 
house of riches. 
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Eddie Leppe 


ISITORS to Kapuskasing always 

ask, “How cold does it get here in 
winter?” I tell them that last winter 
I walked to school when it was 50 
degrees below zero. That always 
makes them shiver a little. 

I’m used to the cold. I'm also used 
to the hot davs we get in summer. 
the reaches 90 


when temperature 
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My Town Makes Paper 


By EDDIE LEPPE—as told to Richard Robinson 


degrees. I'm 15, and I’ve lived in 
Kap (as we call our town) since I 
was two years old. 

Kapuskasing is more than 200 
miles north of Lake Huron. Living 
in Kap is like living on an island in 
the middle of an ocean. An “ocean” 
of trees stretches around Kap for 
hundreds of miles. It’s 80 miles to 
the next town. Only one road and 
one railway connect us with the out- 
side world. The trees shut us in. But 
they're the reason why the town is 
here. Kap is a paper-mill town. It 
was built to live by itself and make 
paper from trees. 

Almost 5,000 people live here, and 
almost every family in Kap works 


for the paper company. My father, 
who came to Canada from Russia in 
1925, is foreman of a lumber camp. 

Winter is the logging season. From 
October to April the paper company 
has about two thousand men work- 
ing in the “bush.” That’s what we 
call the forest. They cut about four 
million trees. That’s enough to keep 
the paper mills busy for the rest of 
the year. 

Winter is a busy time in Kap. My 
father is so busy in the bush that he 
can get home only once every two 
weeks. But when spring comes anc 
the frozen lakes and melt. 
work in the bush ends. Then my 
father comes home until the lakes 
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Sandra Roy, 11, of ‘Uranium City, wears 
a parka to go to school in the winter. 





My Town Digs Uranium 


By SANDRA ROY~—as told to Richard Harrington 


LIVE in one of the newest towns 

in Canada. It sprang up here in 
1952 when uranium was discovered 
nearby. And that’s how it got its 
name, Uranium City. It is on Lake 
Athabaska*, deep in the wilderness 
of northern Saskatchewan.* 

Uranium is used to make atomic 
bombs. But it can be used in peace- 
ful ways, too. And scientists in Can- 
ada are studying ways to use atomic 
energy to run airplanes and railroads 
and for other everyday purposes. 

Uranium is a valuable and rare 
metal. When it was discovered here, 
the Canadian government moved in. 
The Eldorado Mining and Smelting 
Company, which belongs to the 
Canadian government, dug mines to 
get the uranium. 


Father Bernard Brown (left) of the Oblate 
Order is an American. He raises Husky 
pups and sells them to prospectors for 
dog teams. Like everybody else in 
Uranium City, he has staked uranium 
claims. Income from both the pups and 
the claims will go to pay for the new 
Roman Catholic church he is building. 


Visitors to our town usually say it 
looks “raw.” But I think it’s reall 
rather pretty. There are trees stand- 
ing in the middle of the streets. They 
make the streets look “like a boule- 
vard,” my mother says. 

Because the town is so new. some 
of the houses are still tents, with 
board sides. But wooden houses are 
going up as fast as our lumber mill 
can turn out boards to build them. 

Some of our houses were hauled 
here from a town called Goldfields. 
14 miles away. That was a gold 
mining settlement. But the 
closed a couple of years ago. The 
buildings weren’t needed any longer. 
Many of them were put on sleighs 
and hauled over the snow to Ura- 
nium City. 

One of these buildings was the 
Hudson’s Bay Company store. My 
father is the manager. He came here 
in 1953. Before that we had moved 
around from one post to another in 
the Canadian north. We were at 


mines 


* Word defined or pronounced on p. 18. 

















and rivers freeze again in the fall. 
While he is at home he repairs 
machinery to be used in the bush the 
next winter. 

[ live with my parents, twe broth- 
ers, and three sisters. We have a 
white wooden house with green 
diamond-shaped shutters. 

In summer, I get up at ten o'clock. 
By then the sun has been up for six 
hours. We have long hours of sun- 
light in summer. I eat breakfast and 
then work around the house, doing 
such chores as cleaning the base- 
ment, washing the car, cutting the 
lawn, and sawing wood. When I've 
finished my work, I usually go to 
the town athletic field and play 
baseball or badminton. Or I go swim- 
ming in the town pool. 

In winter, on school days, mother 
calls me at 7:30. Outside it’s still 
dark. I dress in corduroys and a 
flannel shirt. Before going out I put 
on a parka*, ear-muffs, a tuk*, and 
high-buckle boots over my school 
clothes. | walk to school on top of 


the frozen snow. The snow is usu- 
ally about three feet deep. 

Soon after school it begins to get 
dark. Then I deliver my papers. My 
paper route is the one job which 
doesn’t change with the seasons. All 
through the year I deliver the 
Toronto Daily Star every day except 
Sunday. I have 50 people on my 
route but it takes only about half an 
hour a day. And I make a cent on 
each paper. 


OUR COMMUNITY CLUB 

When I've finished delivering my 
papers, I usually go to the “club.” 
This is a community center, built of 
red brick. Inside there is a basket- 
ball court, pool and ping-pong tables. 
and a trophy room where you can 
play cards or talk. Almost everyone 
in Kapuskasing is a member of the 
club. A whole family can join for 
six dollars a year. 

Like almost every boy in Kap, | 
play hockey on week ends in winter. 
Sometimes we play on the town rink, 
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and at other times we make our own 
rink by flooding a level spot in some- 
body’s back yard. 

The schools, the Lions Club, the 
Legion, and the Police Junior Ath- 
letic Association all have hockey 
leagues for boys of different ages. 
At my school there are three leagues. 
The junior league is for boys under 
ten; the intermediate, for boys ten 
to 12; and the senior league, for boys 
13 to 17. I was goalie on one of the 
senior teams last winter. 

When I graduate from Kapus- 
kasing High, I want to go to the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and study for- 
estry. Like my father, I want a job 
working with trees and lumber. 

After I graduate from the univer- 
sity, I would like to see some of the 
rest of the world. But while I’m still 
living in Kap, I would like to get 
letters from boys and girls in other 
places. And I want to tell them about 
Kapuskasing. My address is: Eddie 
Leppe, Kapuskasing, Ontario, Can- 
ada. 





Fort Norman, in the Northwest Ter 
ritories, before we came here. I went 
to school there for two vears. Nearly 
all the children were Indians. I can 
still speak some of their language. 
Sometimes we bought caribou* meat 
from the Indians, and also ptarmi 
gan*. Ptarmigan are little northern 
birds, and they taste wonderful. 

Before the new store building was 
hauled in, my fathe: used a barge* 
on Lake Athabaska as the store. 
Some meat is flown in by plane. 
But most of our food and clothing 
and other supplies are brought in by 
barges. We have to get a year’s sup- 
ply in during the summer months. 
That’s because the lakes and rivers 
are frozen eight months in the year. 
and then the barges can’t get through. 
And we have no roads except right 
near the town. 

We have three generators®* which 
supply electricity to the town. We 
don't have running water yet, but a 
tank truck brings fresh water around 
to the houses. It costs $1 a barrel. 

We have two banks, a big hotel, 
several stores, and a_ brand-new 
school. I am 11 and in Grade 6. We 
study the same lessons as other 
schools in Saskatchewan. My favor- 
ite subjects are natural science, social 
studies, and grammar. 

(Continued on page 21) 








Uranium City is settling down as a permanent community. There are now about 
1,000 people in town and more than 200 three-room and four-room houses, as well 
as more than 40 business places that include apartments or rooms for living 
quarters. Last year there were 40 tent-houses with board or tarpaper walls, like 
the one in the lower photo. Now there are only 15 tent-houses. The upper photo 
shows an airplane that crashed near town. It was used for a while as a restaurant. 
Now it has been moved to a Uranium City lot, where it has been made into a house! 








DAVY CROCKETT 


King of the Wild Frontier 
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Davy wins an election to U. S. Congress. Front cover shows 
Congressman Crockett making a speech on one of his tours. 
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Davy Crockett, his wife, Polly (played by Helene Stanley), 
and their sons go out for a walk behind their frontier home. 


“Da-vy, Davy Crockett, 
King of the wild frontier.”* 


Y now nearly everyone in the U. S. has heard these 

words. They're from a hit song that has swept the 
country—The Ballad of Davy Crockett. Youll hear it 
again in Walt Disney's new movie about Davy. 

Davy Crockett was one of our nation’s greatest 
frontiersmen. He was born on August 17, 1786, at what 
is now Rogersville, Tenn. Davy was an expert hunter, 
woodsman, and Indian scout. 

Davy had a keen sense of humor. He enjoyed telling 
tall tales about himself. Once he claimed he had tamed 
a wolf. He added: “If anyone in my family has a cold 
that wolf shivers and sneezes for all of us!” 


A FOLKLORE HERO 


Out of these stories grew the many yarns that have 
made Davy Crockett a favorite U.S. folklore hero. The 
day he was born, Tennesseans say jokingly, Davy 
jumped from his cradle and shouted: 

“Tm half horse and half alligator. I can wade the 
Mississippi, and leap the Ohio. I can dive deeper, stay 
under water longer, come up drier than any man. I can 
whip my weight in wildcats. I can out-eat, out-fight, 
out-shoot, out-run, out-jump any man.” 

The real Davy Crockett had a favorite saying: “Be 
sure you're right, then GO AHEAD.” When Davy had 
a mind to do something good for himself and the nation 
—he did it. That’s how Davy lived, searched for ad- 
venture, served in Congress (1827-31, 1833-35). And 
that’s how Davy died on March 6, 1836—helping to de- 
fend the Alamo. 

The Alamo was a church in San Antonio, Texas. In 
1836 Texas was part of Mexico. Texas was fighting for 
freedom from Mexican rule. A band of Texans turned 
the Alamo into a fort. Davy Crockett joined them. 


THE ALAMO VOLUNTEERS 


About 188 volunteers defended the Alamo. Mexico 
ordered troops led by General Santa Anna to wipe out 
the fort. The Alamo commander, Colonel William B. 
Travis, called his men around him before the attack. 
Travis drew a line on the ground with his sword. He 
asked all those willing to defend the Alamo to the 
death to cross the line. All the men crossed. 

On February 23, 1836, several thousand Mexicans 
opened the attack. The outnumbered Alamo defenders 
fought valiantly. On March 5, Davy Crockett wrote 
these words—his last—in his diary: 

“Liberty and independence forever!” 

On March 6 the Mexicans stormed the Alamo walls 
and wiped out every man (see next page). 


*Copyright:' Wonderland Music Company. 

















A tense moment in Alamo arises when Colonel Billy Travis draws a ‘‘line of escape’ with his sword. None of defenders leave 
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Determined Alamo defenders take their places to await an all-out attack on the Alamo by thousands of Mexican soldiers. 


The Siege of the Alamo 


February 23-March 6, 1836 


These photos are from the new technicolor movie 
Davy Crockett, King of the Wild Frontier. 

‘Top photo shows Alamo’s commander, Colonel Billy 
Travis (played by Don Megowan), drawing the “line 
of escape” with his sword. Determined Alamo volun- 
teers, including Davy Crockett, look on quietly. Every 
man then crosses the line to show that he will remain 
in fort to defend it. On cot at far right, Colonel Jim 
Bowie (Kenneth Tobey) calls out: “Don’t forget me!” 
The men hesitate at first, then carry Bowie—dying of 
pneumonia—across the line. 

Second photo shows Davy Crockett (Fess Parker, 
second from right); his friend George Russel ( Buddy 
Ebsen, far right); and other Alamo defenders at their 
places waiting for the final, all-out attack by thousands 
of Mexican troops. 

In photo at right Mexicans close in on the fort and 
use ladders to scale its walls during the fierce battle. 
Every Alamo defender is killed. The last man to die Mexican soldiers scale walls in final assault on the Alamo. 
is Davy Crockett. 











The Game 


A boy and his sister in the summer sun—with death as the third player 


i] EYOND the shade of the tree, 
tiny heat waves grew like drv 
blades of grass. Small clouds cast 


their shadows. sliding across the 
fields of alfalfa. the truck garden. the 


chicken house the vard ind the 


small farm house: then traveled up 
the hillside and off into the distance 
Like noiseless breakers ther swept 


across the quiet country sicle 


Quiet, except for the two children 
who plaved under the tree 

During the school time of vear, 
country children have little time to 
worry about plaving games. Atter 


school lets out there is hardly enough 
time to get the chores done before 
dark it is different; 
though there is more work 
still there ar 
nothing but play 


In the summer 
to do. 
whole afternoons for 
David Jane 


lived too far from the neighboring 


and 


farms to play conveniently with the 
they 
scores of games which suited their 


other children, so invented 
limited number of two. Their pres 
ent diversion consisted of one’s tying 
up the other and then going off 
somewhere to hide, the hiding period 
being governed by the time it took 
the other to get loose from the ropes 
Try though she would, and this was 


Published first in Park East. Copyright, 
1953. 


the sixth time they had played this 
particular game, Jane could never 
get “really hidden” before Dave had 
untangled This 


would him 


himself time she 


really tie down so he 


couldn't possibly get loose—least 
wavs until she had plenty of time to 


hide 


a7 
- just wait, vou won't get 


loose. 


never in a hundred million 
vears!” Jane promised him as she 
made a double knot in the rope 
around his foot 
‘T'll be loose in two minutes. You 


a beetle!” 
“Who'd want to tie down a beetle 


couldn't even tie down 


anvhow?” Sometimes her brother 


made her mad, he acted so darn 
smart all the time. This time he 
wasn't gonna get loose. and she 


wasn't gonna help him either, no 
matter what. First she tied his hands 
behind his back, then. with a long 
piece of rope, lashed one of his feet 
to the wheel of the tractor and his 
other foot to the trunk of the tree 
With his legs spread out like that, 
he couldn't turn over and get his 
hands untied so easy. She stood up 
and looked down at her work. 

“Bet I could go all the way to town 
and back hefore vou get out of that, 
| bet.” 





By ERIK JAMES MARTIN 


“You finished?” He didn’t sound 
as if he was worried, but he'd find 
out 

“Sure. go on, try and get out.” 

“Okay. but vou better get goin’,” 
he warned her 

“T got lots of She turned 
and walked casually off toward the 
chicken house. “Thinks she’s smart,” 
Dave thought. as he touched the 
knot with the tip of his finger. “No 
girl could keep me tied up for long.” 

He moved his crossed wrists back 
and forth, trying to ease the grip of 
the rope. It wasn't going to be quite 


time.” 


so easy this time. He saw Jane go off 
hehind the chicken Didn't 
matter if it did take a little longer; 
going off that way meant that she'd 
be hiding down by the poplars near 
the place where the irrigation ditch 
widened out. 

He was starting to breathe a little 
harder. Jane was getting to be pretty 
good tying knots. It was about time; 
he’d sure showed her often enough. 

He raised his head and studied the 
foot that was tied to the tree. If he 
could get his shoe off, he could prob- 
ably pull his foot through. He studied 
the other foot, tied to the tractor; 
that one looked a little easier. . . 

The outer circle of his vision re- 
corded three bright colors—it was 
blurred and clear at the same time, 


house 
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tt was moving. He knew what it was, 
but he didn’t really want to know 
for sure. He stared at his foot. There 
was a worn place in his shoe lace; it 
would be breaking in another day 
or two. 

Without willing it, his eyes raised 
and brought the colored thing into 
the center of his vision. Sliding 
slowly through the yellowed grass 
under the tractor came a coral snake, 
its alternating bands of red, yellow, 
and black shining even in the shade. 
He had been told, ever since he 
could remember, to run for home if 
he ever saw such a snake. “Don’t get 
smart by trying to kill it,” his father 
had warned him. “Get back to the 
house quick and tell me where you 
saw it. Tll get after him with the 
shotgun. If a coral ever hits vou, 
vou're done for!” 

Twice before. he’d seen one, and 
both times he’d run for home. His 
father had found one of them: the 
skin was still tacked out on the barn 
door. He thought of yelling bloody 
murder, but he couldn't make a 
sound, no matter what. 


lez snake was still moving to- 
ward him. He put his head back 
and closed his eyes. “If you don't 
bother a snake it won’t bother vou.” 
He'd heard that enough times. He’d 
just lie back and be quiet. His heart 
was beating awfully hard. He'd lie 
still for five minutes; it ought to be 
far enough away in that time. He 
slowly counted up to sixty, five 
times. He forced his eyes down as 
far as possible, but he could only 
see the front of his faded blue shirt 
and the very tip of his shoe. Slowly 
he raised his head a half inch, and 
then an inch. Very slowly, he low- 
ered it back to the ground. The 
snake was stretched out less than a 
few inches from his foot, a thin 
layer of skin covering its beady eves. 
It's gone to sleep, he thought. 

In the distance, he thought he 
could hear Jane’s voice. She was get- 
ting restless waiting for him. He 
knew he wouldn’t have to wait here 
too much longer—Jane would be 
back. With all the noise she made, 
that snake would get away quick 
enough. 

He must have been lying here for 
a quarter of an hour now; the sun 
was pushing the shade toward the 
east, and part of his face was in the 
sunlight. He didn’t dare move, ex- 


cept to turn his head a little. He 
heard Jane calling again; why didn’t 
she come back! He counted sixty, 
five more times. 

He raised his head again. It was 
still there. Part of it was in the sun, 
too. He felt a chill go through his 
body. Funny, he was sweating, and 
vet he felt sort of cold inside. He 
heard Jane’s voice again; this time 
it was nearer. 

“Ah, ah! Save the chicken roost...” 
it sounded like she said. She was 
coming closer. Now he could make 
out her chant. 

“Ha, ha! David can’t get loose! 
David can’t get loose!” 

It wouldn't be long before the 
snake would slide back to the fields. 
He hoped that Jane got a chance to 
see it; then she wouldn’t crow so 
loud. Repeating her victory chant 
over and over, she came nearer. 
Maybe the snake had heard her and 
gone away already; he raised his 
head cautiously again. 

It was still there, but it was awake 
and its head was turned toward the 
approaching sound, weaving back 
and forth. Jane was less than twenty 
feet away when the snake suddenly 
unwound, and with a swift move- 
ment, slid into David's pant leg. 
With all his might, he wanted to 
scream, wanted to have that snake 
in his hands and pull it to pieces. 
He could feel the thing next to his 
bare skin. .. . 

“T told you you couldn't get away 
this time,” Jane screamed with de- 
light. She stopped ten feet away 
from him. She knew something was 
wrong. 

“Tll untie you, Dave.” she said 
meekly. Something was awfully 
wrong, even though she didn’t know 
what it was. 

“You can tie me up real good if 
you want to... .” She started toward 
him to loosen the rope that tied his 
foot to the tree. He held his Jeg as 
still as he could. 

“Get-Dad-quick.” He _ tried not 
even to move his lips. 

“TI can do it, Dave. ... 

He stared at her with all his might; 
he repeated his plea again; this time 
he did not utter a sound, only moved 
his lips. 

“I didn't mean nothing. . . .” 

He closed his eyes. The sweat 
from his forehead had rolled into 
his eye sockets; the salt was making 
them burn like fire. 

“T'll get him, Dave, I'll get him.... 
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I didn’t mean nothing wrong. .. . 
She backed away slowly for a few 
steps, then turned and ran for the 
house. 

The thing moved in his pant leg. 
He held his breath; maybe it would 
go away now that things were quiet 
again. He thought how much he’d 
like to be in swimming. He was hot 
and cold and clammy all together; 
he hadn't felt like this but once be- 
fore, that time when he had the flu. 
He could hear footsteps running, 
then, suddenly, his father was stand- 
ing above him. 

“What's the trouble, son?” 

His father had started to lift his 
head before he was able to speak. 

“Dad! Don’t! Please—coral-in-the- 
leg-of-my-pants!” He could feel his 
father’s hand tighten’ on the back of 
his neck. “Which leg?” he asked after 
a long moment. 

“Right one.” 


Qumry. his. father laid his 
head back and moved away. He 
would like to have looked at his 
father, but his eyes were filled with 
sweat, and the salt was hurting 
something awful. He could hear his 
mother’s voice coming toward him. 

“What's the matter, Jim? Why 
don’t you get him out of the sun? 
He’s probably got a sunstroke.” 

“Be quiet, Grace!” He had never 
heard his father sound like that be- 
fore. 

“Jim, what's the matter?” His 
mother’s voice sounded different, 
too. He heard them talking quietly. 

“Tl think there’s a coral snake in 
his pants leg.” 

“Has it—?” 

“No, he wouldn't have told me 
about it, if it had.” 

“What can we do? Shall I get your 
gun?” 

“Gun wouldn’t do any good.” 

They were quiet for a while. Then 
he heard his father say, “Grace, go 
and get me one of the little chickens. 
One from the new brood. Jane, you 
go to the house and get me the ball 
of twine, and bring me my hunting 
knife, too. Go on now, both of you— 
and run!” 

Dave heard them go off. Then he 
heard his father speaking to him, 
very low. 

“You're a good, brave boy, Dave. 
I plan to have that coral snake dead 
as a door nail in no time at all. You 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Duke Snider, star centerfielder 
Brooklyn Dodgers, shows Gerald Levis, 
12-year-old Little Leaguer of Compton, 
Calif., how to catch a fly ball at an angle 
to avoid the direct glare of the sun. 


\, HEN I'm asked how to get started 
I can spe ak from ex- 

perience in saving that it helps a lot to 
have a father who is a rabid fan. My 
dad, Ward Snider, plaved semi-pro 
baseball and he began to teach me how 
to play the game at an early age. I ab 
sorbed his enthusiasm and love for the 
game and it has alwavs staved with me. 
At the age of 10, I played on my 
first organized team in a playground 
league and I have been plaving ever 
since. I think the California 
had something to do with mi develop 
ment because you can play baseball 
every month of the year in my native 


in baseball 


climate 


state, and naturally the more you prac 
tice and play, the better vou can de 
velop your ability 

However, there are many fine play- 
So don't 
be discouraged if you don't live in Cali 
fornia. There are dozens ot exercises 
and other games vou can play to de 


ers from the colder climates 


velop the muscles. coordination, stami 
na and the other things vou need to 
be a baseball player 

You can play catch in gymnasiums 
hit balls off batting tees in a basement 
or garage or against a barn or chicken 
wire fence, and you can practice run- 
anvwhere Living 
California climate 
simply means that vou have to work 


almost where 


don't 


ning 
you have a 
harder to develop 

One thing I discovered when | 
signed up with the Brooklvn Dodgers’ 
1944 that I still 
had plenty to learn about the game 
And I am still learning. I'd never been 
away from home when I reported to 
Newport News, Virginia, in the Pied 
mont League and even a tour of duty in 


organization in was 


“Reprinted from February, 1955, issue of 
Little Leaguer, official publication of Little 
League Baseball! 





Practice Right, 





SPORTS 


Play Right! 


By DUKE SNIDER 
Star of the Brooklyn Dodgers 


the Army didn't get me used to the pro- 
fessional base hall routine. 
However, | stronger 


Was growing 


and I happened to hit a home run 
while plaving for Fort Worth in August 
of 1946 which mav have changed the 
course of mv career. Mr. Branch Rick- 
ey was on one of his flving tours, look 
ing over the plavers on the Dodger 
farm clubs, when I slammed the ball 
over the centerfield fence. Despite the 
fact that I had hit only five home runs 
during the season and was batting only 
.250, he made up his mind that he was 
going to make a big leaguer out of me. 

I reported for spring training with 
the Dodgers the following spring, and 
was given many hours of instruction 
by the fine staff of coaches on the 
Brooklyn payroll. I looked at hundreds 
of pitches thrown by the automatic 
pitching machine, and took extra bat- 
ting practice with coaches. doing the 
pitching an hour before the other play- 
ers reported every morning. George 
Sisler and others worked with me on 
learning the strike zone. 


A Player Must Relax 


Despite all of this practice, | was 
over-anxious at the plate. In fact, one 
of my biggest problems always has 
been to relax. If I don't think about it, 
I sometimes swing too hard. After 
vears of practice, I had to learn to 
wait on the breaking pitches thrown 
bv left-handers and to hit thei to the 
opposite field. 

This meant extra morning batting 
practice at Ebbets Field with left- 
handers pitching to me and George 
Sisler offering suggestions. After a week 
of extra practice. I recall facing Ken 
Raffensberger of the Cincinnati Red- 
legs. He had a wicked assortment of 
curves and had given me a lot of 
trouble, but I waited on a slow curve 
and hit it to the opposite field (left 
field stands) tor a home run 

Even now there are times when left- 
handers give me trouble, and | find 
that one of the best remedies is to bunt 
myself out of a slump. I generally use 
the push bunt toward third base. This 
enables me to follow the ball right 
down to my bat and to relax properly. 

When I bunt once or twice, I know 


the infielders will move in to protect 
against my bunting again. This helps 
me get more base hits when I'm hit 
ting away because playing deep helps 
infielders to get in front of ground balls 
they can’t reach when plaving shallow 
or in their normal positions. 

On defense, it has been my experi 
ence that five hits drop in front of you 
to one which goes over your head. 
Thus, it makes sense to play a shallow 
outfield and be in position to catch 
short fly balls. With practice, it isn't 
too difficult to turn vour back to catch 
the occasional long ball. 

Start out by having some one lob 
the ball over your head so that you 
can run back and catch it. Then, gradu 
ally increase the distance. When you 
can catch thrown balls regularly, get 
someone to bat them to you. 

Again, when you get so that vou can 
catch them most of the time, ask the 
fungo-hitter to keep vou guessing as to 
which side of you he’s going to hit the 
ball and how far. This is the kind of 
practice you need to be ready for game 
situations. 

To get a good jump on the ball, | 
find that I must always be “on my 
toes” as the ball is pitched. If the ball 
is hit over my head to my right, I take 
a short step in that direction with my 
right foot, as I pivot on the ball of my 
left foot. And then I take a long stride 
with my left foot as I shift into top 
speed. The foot action is just the op- 
posite on balls overhead to the left. 

On balls hit in front of me. to the 
left, I start with a crossover step with 
mv right foot. If the ball is hit to my 
right, I start with a crossover step with 
my left foot. 

Keeping physically fit is essential to 
an athlete. and I do a lot of walking 
and golfing during the winter months 
to keep my legs in shape. 

I feel that Little Leaguers can profil 
by my experience and I'm sure that 
they can improve with practice. Base 
ball practice is fun, so there isn’t an\ 
good reason for not doing it. 

I expect to give my son, Kevin, plenty 
of practice as he grows up to become a 
Little Leaguer. I know it will help him 
build a strong body and become a 
hetter_ plaver. 
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Right This Way 


A Bellingham, Wash., girl wants to 
know: , 


What should I do? Recently I met 
some new girls. My best friend is 
jealous and insists I spend all my time 
with her and ignore my new friends. 


Are you still giving your old friend 
a fair share of your time? If you're 
spending all your time with the new 
crowd, she naturally feels hurt. She'll 
feel less hurt if you and your new 
pals include her in your activities. After 
all, you and she haven't lost all the 
interests you used to have in common, 
have you? 

Acquiring new friends and interests 
doesnt mean you have to give up the 
old ones. Encourage your friend to get 
to know these other girls. You'll be 
helping her make more friends, and 
you ll keep her friendship as well. 


From Mobile, Ala., comes this boy’s 
question: 

I have a twin brother who’s much 
better at sports than I am. My friends 
rib me all the time about him. Is there 
anything I can do to make them stop? 


Stop wishing you were like your 
brother. Prove to yourself that you have 
abilities of your own. Teasing goes 
from bad to worse only when a person 
proves he can't take it. So, first of all, 
learn to laugh off their wisecracks 
good-naturedly. Then go to work on 
some interests of your own. You'll soon 
find that a person who’s interested in 
music or motor boats or science fiction 
is just as much in demand as a sports 
enthusiast. 


From a boy in Seattle, Wash., comes 
this question: 


Talking on the telephone bothers me. 
People can't understand me and some 
of my triends say I sound “snappish.” 
Any suggestions? 

Try speaking more slowly and dis- 
tinctly. Speak directly into the mouth- 
piece and talk no louder than vou 
would in ordinary conversation. 

If you're in a bad humor, don’t let 
it show over the phone. After all, the 
fellow on the other end of the line 
wasn't to blame for your peeves. The 
impression you make over the phone 
is just as important as the one you 
make in person. 

Don’t hang on the phone by the hour. 
Say what you have to say and then stop. 
And sign off with a quiet “Goodbye”— 
never with a slam-bang! 
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and Greyhound will arrange 


4 
a complete vacation package 
tailored to your taste—fitted to your budget! 





Vacation Planning Service — at no extra charge — is yours, at 
any Greyhound Travel Bureau. Expert counselors make hotel 
reservations, schedule transportation, special sightseeing . . . or 
tailor complete Expense-Paid Tours (like examples below). 











Si cot wid 


CALIFORNIA - YOSEMITE — A magnificent three-week vacation in 
Hollywood, San Francisco, and beautiful Yosemite National Park; 
20 nights’ hotel included, from Detroit $205.86 









/ FLORIDA CIRCLE —Visit every sun spot 





CHICAGO-With a night club, and din- 
from St. Augustine to Miami, Key ner at a theater-restaurant included. 


West. 11 days from Jacksonville $82.85 5 days from Cincinnati . $49.25 
NEW ENGLAND CIRCLE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
6 days from New York $57.05 13 days from Los Angeles . $111.40 


COLORADO ROCKIES 


13 days from San Francisco . 


NEW YORK-WASHINGTON 
7 days from Pittsburgh . . . $65.00 


COLONIAL VIRGINIA 
6 days from Washington . 


» $128.00 
OLD MEXICO (Escorted from Laredo) 


12 days from San Antonio . $137.80 $45.50 


Similar tours available from your city. Prices shown include double-room 
hotel rates (per person). U. S. tox extro. Prices subject to change. 


FREE! VACATION PLANNING MAP—showing dozens of places and Tour prices. 
Mail to Greyhound Tour Dept., 71 West Lake Street, Chicago, lilinois. 


Nome 
Address 
City & State 


Send me special infor- 
mation on o Tour to: 8C.5-35 


GREYHOUND, 
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WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


rival, When two people are rivals, 
they are both trying to get the same 
thing. They are competitors. 

The word rival comes from an old 
Latin word, rivalis. It meant “a per- 
son living on the same stream with 
another.” (Rivalis came from the 
Latin word for stream—rivus.) How 
did the modern meaning of rival 
come from this word? 

Neighbors living on the same 
stream often quarreled over the right 
to fish in the stream or to use the 
water for drinking or irrigation. 
Many law suits over these rights 
took place in Roman times. 

So at first rival meant someone 
competing with another person for 
the right to use water or the land 





alongside the water. But the word 
came to refer to a person who was 
competing for anything. 


It’s Your Move 


In spite of their likeness in sound, 
our word “river” does not come from 
rivus but from ripa, meaning the 
bank of a stream. However, several 
modern English words do come from 
the Latin rivus. In the list below, 
write in the blank space before each 
word in Column I the number of 
the correct definition from Column 


Column I 
—a. rivalry 
__b. derive 
__c. derivative 
__d. derivation 
Column II 


1. a word formed by adding to an- 
other word 

. trace down from the beginning 

. competition 

. origin, descent 
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STARRED * WORDS 


Words starred (*) in this issue are defined or 
pronounced here 


barge. Noun. A large, roomy, flat- 
bottomed boat, used to carry cargo. 

caribou (KAR-ih-boo; a as in “add”). 
Noun. A kind of reindeer, found only 
in North America and Greenland. 

evaporate (e-VAP-oh-rate; e as in 
first e in “event”). Verb. Describes the 
process by which a liquid, such as 
water, dries up and becomes an invisi- 
ble vapor. 

generator (JEHN-er-ay-ter). Noun. A 
machine which changes mechanical 
energy into electricity. For example, 
some force (such as steam pressure or 
falling water) is used to turn a wheel. 
When this turning wheel is connected 
to a generator, the energy of the wheel’s 
motion is turned into electricity. 

musk ox. A kind of wild ox found 
only in North America and Greenland. 
Its body is covered with thick wool, 
which protects it from the cold. 

parka (PAR-ka; first a as in “arm”; 
second a as in “sofa”). Noun. A kind of 
long woolen shirt, with a hood. Invent- 
ed by Eskimos, it was originally made 
of skins. 


stagnant (STAG-nant). Adjective. Not 
flowing; stale from lack of motion. 

tuk (TUKE). Noun. A heavy woolen 
beret. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Athabaska (ath-a-BAS-ka; first and 
third a’s as in “at”; others as in “sofa”). 

ptarmigan (TAR-mih-gan; first a as 
in “arm”); second a as in “at”). 

Saskatchewan (sas-KACH-eh-wohn; 
both a’s as in “at”). 

tundra (TOON-dra; a as in “sofa”). 





LET’S LAUGH! 


Do you have a favorite joke? Send it 
in to Junior Scholastic, so that all our 
readers can enjoy it. If a joke you send 
in is published either in Junior Scho- 
lastic or in our summer edition (Sum- 
merTime), you will receive a JSA 
(Junior Scholastic Achievement) but- 
ton. Address your jokes to: JSA Club, 
Junior Scholastic, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 





Answers to April 27th Quiz-word Puzzle. 


ACROSS: 1-peg; 4-ear; 5-E.S.E.; 6-dream; 
8-awes; 10-toes; 13-cab; 14-NRA; 15-trap; 
17-fray; 18-ratio; 20-knife; 2l-La.; 23-ist; 24- 
S. F.; 26-epic; 28-heel; 30-get; 31-ECA. 

DOWN: l1-peers; 2-ease; 3-Great; 6-de- 
bark; 7-Monroe; 8-act; 9-War; 11-Era; 12- 
say; 16-panic; 17-fifth; 19-tis; 21-leg; 22-ape; 
24-Sec.; 25-Fla.; 27-it; 29-E. E. 


Homework 


I blithely dance 

Home from school, 

A day of labor ended. 

And blithely from my mind 
Has skipped 

Some problems to be mended. 


And then comes dinner, 
My delight. 

And Mom would ask— 
Homework tonight? 
Yes? Well, then, 

You'd better go 
Because you do your 
Homework slow. 


Then I plod up to my room 

Once happy, gay, but now in gloom. 
And now my problems do attack, 
My brain does for an answer rack. 


Oh, do teachers ever know 

That children dislike homework so? 
Oh, why don’t they just set us free, 
Trade homework for some liberty! 


Naomi Ruth Paster, Grade 7B 
McDowell School, Detroit, Michigan 
Teacher, Jeanne Harris 


Mountain Flowers 


Mountain flowers with 
Petals bright, 
Standing in the 

Snow so white. 


Standing on the 
Ground so strange; 
With cows grazing 
On the range. 


Mark Jaffe 
E. C. Stiles School, West Haven, Conn. 
Teacher, M. J. Landino 


. A Dreamer’s Paradise 


When I feel tired and lonesome, 
And I don’t know what to do, 

I gaze among the fir trees, 

And the crystal lakes of blue. 


When the trees are at their greenest, 
And the lakes are shiny bright 

I see the golden sunset 

That appears before the night. 


When the crickets start their chirping, 
Then the owl chimes in with him, too, 
Then I know I'm no longer tired, 
Among these crystal lakes of blue. 


Euretta Deal, Grade 7 
Pioneer Jr. H. S., Walla Walla, Wash. 
Teacher, Isabel Thomas 
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PRESIDENTIAL 
&  QUIZ- 
WORD 


Our leader at the 
end of World War Il, 
this President was 
born on May 8, 1884. 
Definitions marked by 
asterisk (*) tell you 
more about him. 























































































































1 2 13 
4 
v] 
7 8 9 
12 1} 
4 15 le 
17 18 | 
19 
20 |2) 22 23 124 
25 26 27 128 | 
29 30 
ACROSS | 
* 1. Asa U.S. ——— (abbrev.), he headed | 
a committee that investigated the 
national defense program. 


* 4. Nickname of this President’s succes- 
sor in the White House. 
. Partly frozen driving rain. 
. The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- | 
tion (abbrev.) was formed while he 
j 


“1 ut 


was President. 
Y¥. A narcotic. 
. Feeling of deep respect. 
. Country he served as President 
(abbrev.). 
°14. His Secretary of State launched the 
Marshall ———-, to help rebuild 
Western Europe. 
16. Name given to a mixture of smoke | 
and fog. 
*17. He gave the order to detend South 
----- against a Communist 


8. Require. 
5. Porterhouse and sirloin are both 


* 6. Harry S. —-—--—-—--—-— , the 33rd Pres- 


ident of the United States. 

A short sleep. 

8. Pointed tool for making small holes 
in wood or leather. (Letters also make 
up word law. ) 

10. United Service Organizations 
(abbrev.) entertains U. S. troops. 

ll. This stops a person from talking 

15. Made a note of 


19 


16. Farm workers of the Mbddle Ages. 
They were owned by noblemen, like 
slaves, 

18. Religion (abbrev.). 

20. He tried to get Congress to repeal 
the Taft-Hartley ———- 


21. Sound made by a pigeon 

28. Sound made by a cow. 

24. He was a captain of artillery in 
World War ——- 

26. Behold! 28. Belonging to. 


Answers this week in Teacher's Guide; next 
week in your edition. 











oR ele-facts 











invasion. 


19. Strict, hard. 


20. Alternating Current (abbrev.). 

22. Mischievous little imp. 

°23. Abbreviation of his native state. 

°25. The “———— war” against commu- 
nism began during his term. 

27. At an early time. 


29. Also. 
DOWN 


l. Tower which converts green crops 
into feeding stuff for animals. 
2. Achieve with difficulty, as in “to 


30. Enemy. ; 





——-— out” a victory. 


ROADBLOCK 


by telephone 


Bank robbers seen leaving 
town by Route 33. State Police 
headquarters phones cars in 
the area to go in pursuit. 


Car No. 5 phones back it has 
picked up the trail and bandits 
have turned down side road. 
Headquarters plots possible 
routes bandits could take on 
map, telephones instructions to 
other cars to block all roads of 
escape. 

Fifty-five minutes later, ban- 
dits’ car is intercepted. 


This is one way a new State Police 
mobile radiotelephone system works. 
It was installed by the Bell Telephone 
Company. 


This new system was built espe- 
cially for police work. It is the first 








of its kind where patrol cars can call 
each other as well as talk to the high- 
way police station. It also has pri- 
vate telephone wires between state 
headquarters and highway stations. 


Quick communication by many 
different methods is the Bell Tele- 
phone Company’s business. It can 
mean designing a special system for 
the police . . . making a telephone 
cable to go under the ocean... or 
simply seeing to it that you and your 
family get the best telephone service 
in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM A 
» 








VACATION READING BARGAIN! 


Terrific Books for Teen-Agers in Low-Cost Packages! 





Whichever you are . . . here’s guaranteed reading pleasure at a guaranteed saving! 
You get FOUR books—TWO 35¢ titles, TWO 25¢ titles—value $1.20—And you pay just ONE DOLLAR! 
Think of it! Four top-notch books . . . hand-picked with you in mind... for your vacationtime fun! 


LOOK AT THESE BARGAIN PACKAGES! 


TEEN-AGE BOYS 





THE MUDHEN, Allen—25¢ 
His name is Crane—but the whole 
school calls him the Mudhen .. . 
a whirlwind of riotous fun wher- 
ever he goes! 


IRISH RED, Kjelgaard—25¢ 
Exciting, rt-werming tale of a 
boy's love for a . . « Of the 
patient understanding that molds 
a true champion 


BASEBALL STARS OF 1955—35¢ 
Thirty thrilling imside stories on the 
brightest sters in the majors . 
plus special records sections! 


MAGIC EXPLAINED, Gibson—35¢ 
Exposing the secrets of the world’s 
greatest magicians—100 fascinating 


tricks yew can do. Iilvstrated 


OLDER BOYS 
r= Pd 


i Many PSS ee. ¥ |g, anyon 


vial Kea 


ELEPHANT BILL, J. H. Williams—25¢ 
Incredible true experiences of Bill 
Williams, world’s greatest elephant 
authority. An amazing life story! 


BRIDGES AT TOKO-RI, Michener—25¢ 
Action-packed novel of carrier jet 
warfare by the author of South Pa- 
cific. Now widely acclaimed as a 
movie hitt 


KID WHO BATTED 1.000—35¢ 
Zany story of Dave King, whose 
bat can’t miss—and his pet rooster. 
They tura the baseball world up- 
side down! 


THE CANYON, Jack Schaefer—35¢ 
Young Cheyenne grows to manhood, 
discovers tryve courage. Moving, 

thrilling story by author of Shane. 





TEEN-AGE GIRLS 


OLDER GIRLS 





PAINTBOX SUMMER, Cavanna—25¢ 


Sailing, Cape each parties, 
fun—and Kate Vale’s first real ro- 
mance! By the author of A Girl 
Can Dream. 

ETIQUETTE FOR YOUNG 

MODERNS—25¢ 
Gay Head’s wonderful guide to 
poise and popularity—hundreds of 
useful tips and practical rules for 
all occasions. 

MYSTERY OF MOONCUSSER—35¢ 
Strange lights . @ mysterious 
sea-side cave . . . suspenseful ad- 
venture thet will keep you guess- 
ing—and gasping! 

MAGIC UP YOUR SLEEVE—35¢ 
Mystify your friends this summer! 
69 amazing tricks, _— easy by 
step-by-step 


Use the special discount cou- 
pon at right to order as many 
packages as you wish, En- 
close ONE DOLLAR for each 
package. We cannot allow 
any substitutions—please, no 
orders by individual title! 
We'll send your books any- 
where you say—home, camp, 
the address of your summer 
job, or even to a friend as a 
gift. We pay all shipping and 
postal charges. Delivery takes 
about 2 weeks. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


(How many of each package?) 


NAME (Please Print) 


BRIDGES AT TOKO-RI, Michener—25¢ 
Hard-hitting novel jet warfare 
by the auf of South Pacific. Bill 
Holden, Grace Kelly star in film 
version. 

PIONEER LOVES, Haycox—25¢ 
Nine exciti stories of the West 
and the iant men and women 
who found thrills, heartaches, tri- 
umphs—and love! 

HANDBOOK OF BEAUTY, Hart—35¢ 
“As important to every woman as 
a roadmap is to a tourist,” says 
Jinx McCrary. A priceless catalogue 
of beauty tips. 

BRAVE HARVEST, Cargoe—35¢ 
Young ‘overs’ dreams threatened by 
the devastation ef New England's 
first Indian wars. Swift, exciting 
adveniure. 


Mail order to: Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Total amount enclosed $ 


($1.00 for each package ordered) 








ZONE STATE 





Remember! No orders by individual title! 


JR 


Money must accompany order! 


This offer is valid only until August 15, 1955. 
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NEW MOVIES 


YAY Tops, don’t miss. “iGood. 
Wi Fair. Save your money. 


vvA~RUN FOR COVER (Paramount). 
James Cagney is back, and that’s good 
news for anyone who likes plenty of 
action. Cagney plays a sheriff in a fron- 
tier town. Young John Derek is his 
deputy. But Cagney doesn’t know that 
Derek is one of the Gentry gang that 
is terrorizing the countryside. Their 
final showdown takes place among the 
Aztec pueblos in New Mexico. 


¥“/INTERRUPTED MELODY (M- 
G-M). The subject of this fine musical 
biography is Marjorie Lawrence, the 
Australian opera star whose brilliant 
career was halted by polio. First the 
film traces her long struggle to succeed. 
Then it shows how, after recovering 
from her tragic illness, Miss Lawrence 
fought her way back to the concert 
platform, and eventually to the opera 
stage itself. 

Her story is full of inspiration—and 
her picture is full of wonderful music. 
Eleanor Parker and Glenn Ford are 


both excellent. 





My Town Digs Uranium 
(Continued from page 11) 

I especially enjoy the plays we put 
on at school. We have to make our own 
fun here. We do have a movie house. 
My favorite movies are musicals. 

I have no brothers or sisters, but I 
don’t get lonesome because there’s usu- 
ally someone to play with, and I like 
reading. I get some of my books from 
the school library. Besides that, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company puts a library 
in every trading post, and they add 
more books every year. Some of these 
books are for children. But I read books 
for grownups, too. My mother says 
“reading is a shy girl’s way of not facing 
life.” 

Last summer my mother and father 
and I took a trip to San Francisco. The 
Pacific coast with its high mountains 
and blue ocean was very different from 
Uranium City. That trip helped me get 
over some of my shyness. 

But just the same I was glad to get 
back to Uranium City, and to my books. 

I would be glad to get letters from 
you, and will do my best: to answer 
them. My address is: Sandra Roy, Ura- 
nium City, Saskatchewan, Canada. 








5 MOVIE & TV 2 5 ¢ 
STAR PICTURES 

EXCITING NEW COLLECTION! | t 

For the first time — wonderful pictures 

of your favorite movie and stare! 

A super-duper offer! 
FREE Home addresses of over 165 
stars and birthdays of 300 
with order °f your favorite stars! 

i¢ to 

LUXE PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. Pt 

947, Chureh St. Annex, N. Y. 8, N.Y. 









The Game 


(Continued from page 15) 


just lie there quiet, like you're doing.” 
His father’s voice made him want to 
cry. 

“If something happens, if he hits you 
before I can get him out . . . well, let 
me know fast, so I can fix you up.” 

After a while he started talking some 
more. 

“Boy, just think of the story you're 
going to be able to tell the kids at 
school! Bet none of them could be half 
as brave as you... .” He talked so 
quietly and smoothly that Dave only 
heard part of what he said. When Dad 
got thet thing out, he was going to 
wash that leg good . He thought he 
heard his father say he'd be right back. 
Leastways, he didn’t hear anything for 
a while. Then he was conscious of his 
mother and father talking quietly. He 
didn’t hear Jane, but somehow, he knew 
she was standing there with them. Then, 
from a different direction, and a little 
closer, he heard his father speaking to 
him again. 

“Now listen, Dave... .” He spoke 
very quietly, but Dave could hear every 
word he said. 

“Listen carefully. 1 don’t want to 
make any more noise than I have to. 
I've got one of the little chicks tied 
under the wings with a piece of string. 
Now, I'm going to lower it till it’s just 
a little ways from your foot. I think 
that will bring the snake out. Be very 
quiet. Ki 

He didn’t hear his father come nearer. 
He'd probably taken his shoes off. He 
heard the little chicken peeping, then— 
he wasn’t sure, because his leg felt 
numb now, but he thought he felt the 
snake moving around and around, next 
to his leg. Then it stopped, and he 
heard his father swear loud, and felt 
something hit the ground next to his 
foot. 

“Get him out of those ropes!” Dad 
sounded awful mad. 

He didn’t remember being untied, 
but it couldn’t have been very long. 
His head was in his mother’s lap, and 
she was wiping the sweat out of his 
eyes. He opened them and saw he was 
in the shade again. His father was 
standing in front of him, looking down 
into his face; he was breathing very 
hard. He held the snake just behind its 
head. It hung from his hand like a 


—, piece of colored rope. His face was set 
| and hard. There was water in his eyes. 


When he saw Dave's eyes open and 
look up at him, he turned and walked 
quickly toward the barn. Mom was 
giving him a spit bath with her hand- 
kerchief, just like when he was a baby. 
A few feet away the little chick lay, 
very still. 


Likea 
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WHAT IS SUMMER 


WITHOUT 


Summerhime? 


ROSE 


without 
a smell! 









without 


a song! 
Like an 
INSIDE .“.. .” without 
a, v4 an 
:_-” outside! 
‘ewoom eon LY 


Summertime 
IS A VACATION “MUST!” 


Be sure you get every 
fun-filled issue of this 
VACATION MAGA- 
ZINE for boys and 
girls! 


First issue comes out 
early in June, bring- 
ing you a rich treas- 
ure of entertainment 
—exciting short sto- 
ries, interest - packed 
articles, side-splitting 
cartoons and jokes, 
games, hobbies, etc. FOR 5 BIG 


WONDERFUL 
ISSUES 


We can’t guarantee 
copies for late-com- 
ers, so don’t get left 
behind! To make the 
most of your vaca- 





tion, subsoribe to this A TERRIFIC 
great vacation maga- 
zine TODAY! VALUE! 


DON’T MISS THE FUN! 


Ask your teacher, or— 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Scholastic Magazin 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


I enclose 50¢. Please enter m 


’ ¢ sub- 
scription to SummerTime for 1 


5, and 
send me five big issues starting in June. 


Name 


F I 
. 

i 
1 
' | 
] PLEASE PRINT 
I i 
1 { 
. | 





Summer 
Address. 





City. State 
8-J-654 


ees se 
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Sending for Stamps? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these ‘approval’ come has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “‘approval”’ 
stomps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
n your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 

the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has beon deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, nee a ae 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. 


"225 STAMPS 1Q¢ 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 25! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 
















MYSTIC STAMP CO., Camden 75, New York 





F 33 Stamp Magazine 


S27) pifTeren New- 


Hitler 
French 
Approvals, 


n l ia, 
ake ! Rus: sia 

é Airmails 

Wonderful bargain 





Colonies, rarities 


unusual 
Niagara Stamp Company, St. Catherines 222, Ontario, Can. 





STAMP COLLECTION 
More than 100 diff. fascinating, intri 
guing stamps from Europe Atrios. So. 
America, Scandinavia, Balkans, Asia 


ete., used stamps and unusex : stam mee — = be trite 
All given to approval servic 
age 


TATHAM STAMP co., SPRINGFIELD. 92, MASS. 









winning 
tennis" 





BOOST YOUR 
POPULARITY 
Learn to play a great 
game of tennis and be- 
come a great favorite 
with your crowd. This 
FREE book by Vinnie 
Richards, holder of 30 
championships, tells you 
how. Illustrated with 36 
fast-action shots and 
photos of every grip. 
You'll be amazed at how 
fast you can master ten- 
nis. DUNLOP TIRE & 
RUBBER CORP. Dept. 
51, Buffalo 5, New York. 


CLIP COUPON - MAIL TODAY 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Dept. 51 

Buffalo 5, New York 

Rush me your FREE Dunlop Tennis Book, 
‘How to play Winning Tennis’ by Vianie 
Richards, 





Written by 
Vinnie Richards 


Name 





Address 





DEEP 
NAP 


PLAY 


DUNLOP 
(G Vecamepriesbgp TENNIS BALLS 








By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


_ CUBA-CORREOS ‘{D: : 


TLR AAMIN BE OHO BS BS 





Stamps \ 


igazine 


Cuba has issued eight stamps to 
mark the 100th anniversary of the first 
Cuban stamps. These were issued in 
1855, when Cuba was under Spanish 
rule. One of the new stamps, above, 
shows? Havana as it appeared 100 years 
ago, and the first Cuban stamp of 1855 
which pictures Queen Isabella II of 
Spain. 

During 1955-56 everyone who joins 
the U. N. Stamp Clubs will receive: 

@ a wallet-sized membership card. 

e an official club button. 

e a FREE 10-page abridged edition 
of the official U. N. stamp album. 

e a FREE supplementary page to 
keep this album up-to-date. 

e four FREE cachet envelopes for 
use as U. N. first-day covers. 

e a subscription (six issues) to the 
Globe-Trotter, UNSC bulletin. 

To join, use coupon below. Dues are 
25¢ a year. The least number of mem- 
bers who can join a branch club is four. 
You'll immediately receive your card, 
button, and the album. 

NOTE TO PRESENT UNSC MEM- 
BERS: Use renewal form in May-June 
kit. Do NOT use the coupon below. 


j MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY"™ 


United Nations Stamp Clubs 
Conducted by Scholastic Magazines 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





Please enroll our club as a member of 
the United Nations Stamp Clubs for 
1955-56. 


Enclosed find $. for indi- 
vidual members. (Send 25¢ for each in- 
dividual member. Minimum remittance of 
$1.00, for four members, is necessary to 
enroll a club. Check or money order 
should be made payable to the U. N. 
Stamp Clubs.) 





My 


Name 





Street & No 








City 





State 





Name of 
My Club 





— ee ee ee ee ee 





LOUS JUNGLELANDS PACKET! 


New Liberia ‘“‘Pepper Bird” triangle (illus- 
trated)! Genuine Samoa! these fine 
stamps also Cook Islands, Congo (Slave 
Colony), Singapore, North Borneo, Hong- 
kong, weird Mongolia, many more ex- 
citing stamps are included in our 
fabulous Jungleland Countries pack- 
et — countries from which many 
collectors do not have one stamp! Yours for only 5¢—with 
dandy approvals! Write today for this amazing offer, 
Ed. E. Saphire, Box 44, Times Sq. Sta., New York 36, N.Y, 



















U. S. 1943 Bi-Colored Flag of 
Occupied Nations (as illustrated) 
——— Commemoratives, Reg- 

jar issues, included in this col- 
lection of 25 selected, all differ- 
ent,  Sawiae 3. S. Stamps. PLUS VALUABLE U. §&. 
$5.00 STAMP. Everything for 10¢ to cover mailing 
expenses. Approvals included. Act at once. 
WILLETT CO. P.O. BOX 511 
Dept. 909, Port Chester, N. Y. 





























Gorgeous Lot Nature Stamps 

and labels. Most all in natural colors. Includes 

flowers, fish, butterflies, jungle animals, she- 
wolf and others. Some triangles. All 10¢ to 
approval applicants. 

COMET STAMP CO., Box 107, Greenwich, Conn, 
100 CANADIAN 
and Newfoundland stamps 
enue Early Issues, 

ommemoratives, large 

size Pictorials. Free oo 5¢ pos a- 

EMPIRE STAMP CO., Dept. SBB, Toronto, Canada 

Different United States, includ- 
ing regular postage, commemo- 
ratives, airs, dues, cut squares, C 
seals, revenues, TAL and 

others ty A bargain approvals. SPEC — 100 Different 

for on 

LEONARD UTECHT, 1143F N. Keeler, Chicago 51, tii 

Animals, Birds, Triangles, 
Flowers, Ships, Locomotives, Kings, Dicts- 
tors, Multicolored, Historical, Geographical, 

Musical, Battles, Giants, Midgets and over 100 others. 

Fascinating ‘story approvals. Send 10¢ handling, please. 

CANADA STAMP COMPANY 
(907 Main St. Dept. 316 Niagara Falls, New York 
PLEASURE IS YOURS 
for pennies from our books of 1,000 stamps! 
Neatly arranged for your selection. All 
catalogued for your convenience. Large dis- 
counts. WOLVERINE STAMP SERVICE, 
Dept. R26, Fruitport, Mich. 
Armenia Bicolored Pictorials 
65¢ VALUE, 
FREE WITH APPROVALS 
EXOTIC, Box 482, CORAL GABLES 34, FLA. 
$5 SPECIAL STAMP OFFER! 10¢ 

Amazing offer to introduce our better U. S. approvals. 

Get 2 different $500 U. S. stamps PLUS 20 more hi- 

values, air mails, commemoratives, ete. Send only 10¢ 

for this splendid value. Send your dime TODAY to: 

IRWIN STAMP CO., Box 1102, BROOKLYN 30, N. Y 








10 CORONATION SETS—25¢ 
10 Queen Elizabeth Mint Sets very scarce; Regular 
$1.00 value; ONLY 25¢ with U. S. or Foreign 
Approvals. 


OCEAN STAMP CO., Box 64-JS, Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 





a He od . 
Gorgeous “Orchid” Diamond! 
plus Enormous 5-colored Flag stamp, Will Rogers, 
Earthquake Airmail,”” Ist USA commemorative, 
Famous Men, Corsica, South Africa midget and 
26 other all different stems. ALL FREE to ap- 

proval buyers for 3¢ postage 
Belmont Stamp Co., Dept. 60, “Washington 15, D. C. 





U. S. Classics—50 Yr. Old Collection 


15 selected old-timers. Each 50 or more years old—Most 
of ‘em missing in even the biggest collections! Get all 15 
of these unusual classics for less than lc each. All yours 
for just 10c! With your request for approvals. 


JARO STAMP CO., Box 246-D, Chureh St. Annex, N. Y.8 


U.S. GIANT BARGAIN COLLECTION 


SOME 50 TO 90 YEARS OLD, 25 different U. S. 
including high pone all ONLY 5¢ to new appli- 


cants 
Jackson Heights, WN. Y. 


ts for U. S. vals. 
Metropolitan Stamos. a 3I2E, 
to approval creo Sc 


25 Premiums with ases 











NDIA 








BRANDWEIN STAMP Co., on om Bayonne, N. J. 

















Most 


ours 











Nothing at All 


Mac: “Do you know what insect eats 
the least amount of food?” 


George: “The moth. It eats holes.” 
Barbara Warrick, Ovid (N. Y.) 


Central Schoo! 


Moonlight Sonata 


Dot: “It says here that Beethoven 
composed much of his music in bed.” 

Pat: “What kind of music could that 
be?” 


Dot: “Sheet music, of course!” 
Dorald Petree. High Point «N. C.) Jr. H. S 


Better Change the Sign 


Attendant: “I'm sorry, sir, but all 
business at this service station is strictly 
cash.” 

Motorist: “But the sign 
plainly, ‘Batteries Charged.’ ” 


Judy Litwiller, Carson City 


Says very 


Mich.) Public School 


Further Search Needed 


A man walking down a street on a 
dark night passed an alley. Two thugs 
jumped on him, and though he put 
up a terrific fight, they pinned him 
down. After they searched him, they 
were amazed at the small sum of money 
they found in his pockets. “You mean 
you put up that fight just for $.67?” 
they asked, 

“Shucks, the victim, 
“I thought you were after the $500 in 


my shoe.” 
Donnie Nelson 


no,” answered 


Opportunity (Wash Schoo 


Wrong Direction 
Mother (calling up attic 
‘Freddie, are you up there?” 
Voice from above: “No, Mother. 
Have vou looked in the cellar?” 


Carole Anders« Holly (Cole) School 


stairs ) : 


Wrong Page? 
He: “How do you make these bis- 
cuits?” 
She: “Here's the recipe. I clipped 
it out of a magazine.” 
He: “Are you sure you read the right 
side? On the other side it tells how 


to make a rock garden.” 


J. H. Hall, Orange St. School, St. Augustine, Fla 


Joke of the Week 


Gunman: “Get ready to die, I’m go- 
ing to shoot you.” 

Man: “Why?” 

Gunman: “I’ve always said I'd shoot 
anyone who looked like me.” 

Man: “Do I look like you?” 

Gunman: “Yes.” 


Man: “Then shoot!” 
Karvy! Oblun|. Stafford School, Bristol «: 
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Cacacacacacacacacacacacac acacacacacacacacacacacace 


‘Citizenship Quiz 


RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good =) 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- a 
age; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 © 

r=) 





—How about more work? 


oe 
cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacea 


Student’s Name__ 


1. DAVY CROCKETT 


Put T next to the true statements, F 
next to the false ones. Score three points 
each. Total, 24. 

_1. Davy Crockett was one of our 
nation’s greatest frontiersmen. 

__2. He was born in England and 
became a U. S. citizen in 1786. 

__3. Davy served as a U. S. Con- 
gressman. 

__4. He has become a favorite U. S. 
folklore hero. 

_5. One thing 
never told a tall tale. 

__6. Davy died in 1836 helping to 
defend the Alamo. 

__7. The Alamo was a church build- 
ing turned into a fort at Boston, Mass. 

__8. It was attacked by thousands 
of Mexican troops. 


Davy—he 


about 


My score__ 


2. NEWS CLUES 


Complete the sentences below. Choose 
your answers from the list in boldface. 
Score four points each. Total, 28. 


1. This great 
thinker willed his 
brain to science. 


His name is 


2. For the fifth 
time, he will lead a 
U. S. expedition to 


His 


Antarctica. 


name is 


3. Since the 1930's, cars built in the 


U. S. have become wider and 


4. A long-distance radio station will 
be built at Camden, N. Y., to guide 


5. When you cough, you force air 
through your windpipe at more than 


m.p.h. 








6. The Boston Marathon is a race 


that covers about miles. 


7. The first planet from which sounds 


have been heard on earth is 


My score____ 


10, Mars, Albert Einstein, longer, Rich- 
ard E. Byrd, 730, Albert Schweitzer, 
Jupiter, 26, higher, highway police, 
Robert E. Peary, planes. 


3. OFF TO CANADA 


Check the correct ending to each of 
the following statements. Score six 
points each. Total, 48. 


1. Most of the Canadian people live 
a. in a 200-mile-wide strip along 
the U. S. border. 
b. along the Pacific coast. 
c. along the Atlantic coast. 
2. Most of the Northwest Territories 
consists of 
a. a huge, treeless plain. 
b-mountains. 
c. a desert. 
3. The Territories contain fewer than 
a. a thousand people. 
b. five thousand people. 
c. twenty thousand people. 
4. Most of the people in the Terri- 
tories are 
a. trappers from southern Canada. 
b. Eskimos and Indians. 
c. soldiers and airmen. 
5. The shortest route from central 
Russia to southern Canada is across 
a. the Pacific. 
b. the Atlantic. 
c. the Arctic. 
6. Laplanders have come to Canada 
to teach the Eskimos how to 
a. catch whales. 
b. hunt caribou. 
c. raise reindeer herds. 
7. The Laurentian Shield 
a. lies across the prairie. 
b. is in Yukon Territory. 
c. surrounds Hudson Bay. 
8. Canada is NOT an important pro- 
ducer of 
a. bananas and rubber. 
b. oil and uranium. 
c. paper and wheat. 


Total score_ 


My score____ 
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For more snapshooting fun this Spring, 








Single rolls priced the same as ordinary 
“chrome-type” film. 


SAVE 15¢ 
with the 3-Roll Economy Pak! 


Every roll climate-proof packed. 











use the 

New Ansco 
All-Weather Pan 
Film that 

“sees red”’ 

to give you 
better pictures! 


Come Spring, the urge to get out 
and take pictures grows stronger. 
This year you can be sure of getting 
better pictures than ever if you use 
this brand new Ansco film. 

Here's why: 


The familiar “chrome-type” 
snapshot films are color blind to red. 
Lips are often black smudges in 
pictures taken on this film, 
complexions sometimes have a 
“muddy,” blotchy look and 
bright-colored clothes may turn 
out dark. 


But new Ansco All-Weather Pan Film 
is scientifically different. New R-S 
type red sensitizers never before used 
in photography, let this brand new 
Ansco film “see red” in its 

natural brightness. 


That's why it gives you 

clearer, brighter, better-looking 
black-and-white pictures . . . in 
sunshine, in shade or with flash! 


For getting pictures in which 
people look better . . . places look 
better, load your camera with new 
Ansco All-Weather Pan Film. 


Ansco 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
A Div. of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
"From Research to Reality.” 











in 


Film 


used 
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How I Use Junior Scholastic 


Robert C. Kingsbury 
New Milford, N. J. 


The feature article of each issue of 
Junior Scholastic was used as the basis 
for a week’s program in Social Studies 
for the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades. The 
8th and 9th (35 pupils) met together 
and followed the project program, one 
of which is outlined below. The 6th and 
7th (56 pupils) met together, the 7th 
using a simplified version of this pro- 
gram and the 6th using NewsTime in 
a similar way. Throughout the semester 
this program was followed and the re- 
sults were excellent. 

On Monday of each week we read 
together and discussed the feature arti- 
cle and the two letters from the boy 
and girl. The next three days were de- 
voted to individual completion of the 
projects. Friday was spent in class dis- 
cussion of the projects, the pupils read- 
ing, displaying, and explaining their 
work. Student response and participa- 
tion were extremely high, continuing 
so all spring. Also noteworthy were the 
many favorable comments by parents. 


PORTUGAL 

Project 1—Portuguese Explorers 

In the “Age of World Discovery” two 
of the most famous explorers were 
Vasco da Gama and Bartholomew Diaz. 
Write a biography of both of these men 
and mark their routes of exploration on 
the outline map of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere given you. 


Project 2—Pictorial Map 


On drawing paper, draw a freehand 
large outline map of Portugal (fill up 
page). Using picture symbols or tiny 
pictures of your own design, show the 
following information in its correct 
place on the map. Explain the symbols 
(or pictures) in a map legend and give 
the map a good title. 

Wine—around Covilha; east of Porto; 
east of Braga. 

Seaports—Lisbon, Porto. 

Fish (especially sardines) — Setubal, 

Lagos, Faro. 

Cork—along Tajo River valley. 
Olives—around Evora; north of Faro. 
Copper and tungsten— mines along 

Douro River. 

Wool—around Elvas and Covilha. 


Project $3—Letter Writing > 

Write a letter to either Anna Maria 
or Manuel, using your best and neatest 
letter writing form. Tell things about 
yourself similar to what they have told 
in the World Friendship articles. If you 
wish, your letter will be mailed. 


Project 4—General Questions 


Explain any four of the following 
five statements. Make your answers 
complete and write in your own words. 
(1) Portugal is important in the de- 

fense of Europe and the free world. 

(2) The Azores are an important group 
of islands in the Atlantic Ocean. 

(3) The Portuguese have a reputation 
for being good sailors.” 

(4) Cork trees, which grow on land too 
poor for other crops, are the source 
of one of Portugal’s biggest exports. 

(5) Although Portugal produces many 
different products, her people are 
poor. ° 


Vilda J. Helquist 
Richfield, Utah 


. 

I have used Junior Scholastic in my 
seventh grade core classes for the past 
three years, and have found it very 
stimulating and interesting. The basic 
classes I am teaching are English and 
world geography and I find the maga- 
zine fits remarkably well in both these 
fields. 

When I pass out Junior Scholastic, 
the students usually exclaim or com- 
ment on the cover, especially if it’s like 
the Paul Bunyan, What’s New in the 
Air, or Lewis and Clark number. If it’s 
really intriguing we turn first to the 
cover article. Then they turn naturally 
to the jokes and crossword puzzle. I 
usually give them 15 or 20 minutes to 
browse through and read whatever ap- 
peals to them. 


USING THE STORIES 


We always read the story aloud for 
pure enjoyment. They enjoyed “Leinin- 
gen and the Ants” and “The Making of 
a Man.” Speculation ran wild between 
the issues as to how the stories would 
end. After the first installment of 
“Eagle’s Wings,” I had the students 
write their version of the ending. 

We usually turn next to the news. 
I give the students time to read the 
articles, and then we discuss them. I 
bring pictures from Life or Look to help 
them “see” what they are reading. We 
have had some heated arguments. Some 
students didn’t think it was wise for the 
United States to send war materials, 
etc., to Spain in exchange for air bases. 
We also had a lively debate about Iran 
and her oil. We have had some good 
oral reports and panel discussions on 
the news. They like especially the 
Science News, and the science teacher 
tells me it is a good supplement for 
their science class. 

The second day we take up the theme 


article. I usually have a bulletin board 
display of pictures to portray the coun- 
try vividly. The students read the arti- 
cle silently, underlining important items. 
Sometimes I give them special things 
to look for. (I like to follow the sug- 
gestions in the Teaching Guide.) Next 
we discuss the article and then we usu- 
ally read aloud the “How We Live” 
letters. Here again the slow readers 
“shine.” Most of the students enjoy the 
letters written by some one of their own 
age. It brings the country “close to 
home.” These letters have stimulated 
many to write pen-pal letters. They 
were so touched by the little Spanish 
girl’s letter they wanted to send a class 
package to her. 

The students drew a map of Leba- 
non, coloring it, and placing pictures of 
products and oil pipe lines on it. They 
enjoyed rewriting an imaginary letter 
home from Japan, telling the folks 
about its sights and customs. 

During the year, each student in 
world geography makes a “scrapbook 
report” about one special country. Of 
course, the theme articles are priceless 
for this. They cut them out and staple 
them in the scrapbook. Then we place 
the reports in a permanent file in the 
library. A great deal of our English and 
art-work is derived from these theme 
articles. You should see the pictures 
they drew of France last year! 

The third day, we turn to the special 
features and articles. We even brought 
New England fish sticks to school and 
sampled them. “The Horseless Head- 
man” and “Okefenokee” were very en- 
joyable. 


QUIZZES 


This same day we check the Citizen- 
ship Quiz. I am glad you are including 
problem-solving. Students realize there 
is a real use for their arithmetic in every 
class. Last of all, we do the 10 quick- 
quiz questions. I have saved these 
questions, and after about six issues we 
have a “quiz-kid contest,” which is fun. 
It develops into quite’a contest at the 
end of the semester. 

1 certainly like the Semester Tests. 
I usually let the students study these, 
looking up any questions they don’t 
know in past Scholastics. This forms a 
very good review. They next take the 
test. 

We enjoy reading and contributing 
to Junior Writers. Students feel it is 
really their magazine if they see their 
names in print. It was a thrill for the 
entire school when one of our seventh 
graders won first place for her essay in 
the Scholastic Writing Awards last year. 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students ° 


EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 











All times shown are current in Eastern zone. 


WEDNESDAY MAY 4 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: One of this 
morning’s features will be a talk on 
mental illness by Dr. Leona Baumgart- 
ner, New York City Commissioner of 
Health. 

11:30 a.m. (CBS) Make Up Your Mind: 
Regular panelists Edith Walton and 
John S. Young are joined by Judge John 
M. Murtagh, Chief Magistrate of the 
City of New York, for a discussion on 
“Child Punishment.” 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV ) Disneyland: “A Prog- 
ress Report” and “Nature’s Half Acre” 
are two portions of the Adventureland 
series. In the first, Disney visits the site 
of Disneyland, his multi-million dollar 
wonderland in Southern California and 
depicts progress there using time lapse 
photography. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mr. Citizen: “Second 
Class Citizen” portrays the struggle to 
obtain repeal of antiquated laws depriv- 
ing epileptics of equill rights as citizens, 
parents and workers. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: “Flow- 
ers for 2B” is the story of a girl who is 
almost forced into spinsterhood by her 
invalid mother. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Best of Broadway: 
Joseph Cotten, Piper Laurie and Keenan 
Wynn have ediee roles in “Broad- 
way,” the adaptation of the 1926 stage 
success by Philip Dunning and George 
Abbott. The play is generally credited 
as the first to present realistically the 
life and atmosphere of Broadway in the 
“roaring 20's.” 

10:30 p.m. (MBS) Sounding Board: Forum- 
discussion series now back on the air 
after a two-month hiatus 


THURSDAY MAY 5 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: To celebrate 
the 50th anniversary of the National 
Audubon Society, one of today’s fea- 
tures is “Your Living Heritage,” a film 
showing the necessity of preserving 
different species of birds and animals. 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Climax: Claudette 
Colbert plays the title role in “The De- 
liverance of Sister Cecilia.” The drama, 
centering on the ordeal endured by a 
courageous nun during her escape from 
the Communists, is based on the book 
by William Brinkley. 

9: p.m. (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: “The 

ark Search,” by Jay Presson, stars 
Ruth Ford as a movie actress, inter- 
viewed by a pseudo-reporter who thinks 
she is his long-lost mother. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC) Penitentiary: Premiere 
broadcast of a new documentary series 
on prisons and penal reforms. 

(ABC-TV) Pond’s Theatre: Eva Gabor 
stars in “Candle Light,” a comedy- 
drama by P. J. Wodehouse and Sigfried 
Geyer about a maid and valet who im- 
personate their employers. 


FRIDAY MAY 6 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: The story of 
Sanford, Maine, a New England com- 
munity determined not to be ruined by 
the shutting down of its textile mills, is 

rt of the “What Are We Doing About 
t?” series. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
James Dean, who won critical acclaim 
for his performance in the motion pic- 
ture production of John Steinbeck’s 
“East of Eden,” stars as Jeff Latham, 
an ex-GI looking for a place to settle 
down, in “The Unlighted Road.” 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person to Person: 
Edward R. Murrow visits with actress 


SATURDAY 


Ethel Barrymore and CBS newscaster 
Charles Collingwood 


MAY 7 


12:00 noon (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: Don 


5: 


7: 


Herbert discusses “Timbre,” what it is 
and what effects it has. 

00 p.m. (CBS) Adventures in Science: 
The seven youthful finalists in the Na- 
tional Science Fair competition are 
interviewed by Watson Davis. 

00 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: Talking 
about “How to Waste Time” will be H. 
Allen Smith, Jerome Weidman and 
Clifton Fadiman. The program received 
a Peabody Award recently with the fol- 
lowing citation: “The heartening re- 
sponse to this program is proof that 
spontaneous, intelligent talk, spiked 
with humor, can still hold its own 
against card games, Scrabble, sports- 
casts and soap operas...” 

(ABC-TV) Tomorrow: Career infor- 
mation for teen-agers presented b 
Lynn Poole. “The Electronics Engineer” 
is today’s title. 


9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Spectacular: Sigmund 


10:30 p.m. 


SUNDAY 


Romberg’s “The Desert Song” stars 
Nelson Eddy, Gale Sherwood, and Sal- 
vatore Baccaloni, Met basso-buffo. 
(CBS-TV) Damon Runyon 
Theatre: Steve Brodie stars as the card 
sharp who winds up in a German prison 
camp in “The Lacework Kid.” 


MAY 8 


11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 


12:30 p.m. 


1 


4: 


4 


5: 


6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: The 


00 p.m. (NBC 


Jane Austen’s “Pride and Prejudice.” 
(NBC-TV) Youth Wants to 
Know: A panel of teen-agers interviews 
Sen. Richard L. Neuberger (D.-Ore.). 
(On radio at 2:30 p.m. except WRCA, 
N. Y., at 6:30 p.m.) 
Anthology: Second in the 
series of three programs based on 
“Poet’s Gold,” the three-album set of 
wens recordings just released by RCA 
ictor. Today’s program features Helen 
Hayes, Raymond Massey and Thomas 
Mitchell reading classic English and 
American poems ranging from Keats’ 
sonnets to Poe’s “The Raven.” 
30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: 
Sonny Fox and the two youngsters visit 
the infirmary at the Bronx Zoo. 
00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Now and Then: Dr. 
Baxter discusses the personality and 
works of Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
emphasizing his change of pace from 
hard epigrams to poetic use of the 
Arthurian legend. 


:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) College Press Con- 


ference: Editors of campus newspapers 
interview Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell. (WABC-TV, N. Y., the follow- 
ing Saturday at 11:30 a.m.) 

00 p.m. (NBC) Special drama-docu- 
mentary presented in cooperation with 
the American Hospital Association. “A 
Walk in a City” tells the story of a 
vacation trip that becomes a trip to the 
hospital instead. 

(NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of Fame: 

“The Story of Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink” is a a study of the 
famous singer and her devotion to her 
husband and their seven children. Pre- 
sented in honor of Mother’s Day. 
30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Adventure: Two-part 
program on South America. Ross Allen 
shows how he captures the bushmaster 
and other South American snakes. 
Philip Bonzi discusses voodoo rituals 
and shows part of his film on voodoo 
called “Green Magic.” 


drama behind the scenes as a great 
actress defies the approach of death to 
go on stage once more is recreated in 


“The Final Performance of Sarah Bern. 
hardt.” Jeannette Nolan stars. 

7:00 p.m. (NBC) Biographies in Soung 
Helen Hayes is the subject for tonight, 
tribute. Next week: a repeat of the 
George Bernard Shaw program. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meeting: 
Tonight’s topic is “How Much Should 
Public Opinion Influence Our Foreign 
Policy?” 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Philco-Goodyear 
Playhouse: Cyril Ritchard stars in “Visit 
to a Small Planet” by Gore Vidal. This 
is a fantasy-satire about a creature from 
another planet who drops in on a smal] 
Connecticut community. He wants to 
talk to the President because he js 
puzzled by the love of violence dis. 
played by a presumably peace-loving 
race. 

(CBS-TV ) G. E. Theatre: Ruth Roman, 
Eddie Albert and Dane Clark star ip 
“Into the Night,” a suspense-drama 
about two people who are kidnapped 
as they begin their vacation. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Stage 7: In “Billy and 
the Bride,” a girl from the East en- 
counters Billy the Kid while on her 
honeymoon. Angela Lansbury and Dick 
Foran are featured. 


MONDAY MAY 9 


8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) TV Reader’s Digest; 
“Dear Friends and Gentle Hearts,” a 
dramatization of the life of Stephen 
Foster, features Johnny Johnston. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC & ABC-TV) Voice of Fire- 
stone: Guest artist for tonight’s simul- 
cast is baritone Thomas L. Thomas. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) Telephone Hour: Blanche 
Thebom, soprano, is guest soloist. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents: An adaptation of F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s “The Great Gatsby” stars Rob- 
ert Montgomery in the title role. 

10:00 p. m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “A Pic- 
ture in the Paper,” a wy Rubin, is 
the story of ank ll, a mild-man- 
nered bookkeeper whose picture is 
mistakenly run by the local newspaper 
as a man dedicated to fight crime and 
corruption in his town. Because the 
newspaper is closed over the weekend, 
Bell is unable to get the mistake cor- 
rected, and suddenly he finds himself 
in the different and exciting role of 
crusader and community leader. 


TUESDAY MAY 10 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica: “Sunrise on a Dirty Face” is a 
drama about James E. West, who fought 
to have juvenile ——_ treated as 
children needing help. West’s leadership 
in the early 1900’s led to much new 
legislation. Jack Kelly and Lois Collier 
are featured. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) U. S. Steel Hour: 
A live repeat performance of “Fearful 
Decision,” starring Ralph Bellamy a 
the distraught but stubbornly principled 
father of a kidnapped child. 

10:30 p.m. (MBS) Citizens at Work: Docu- 
mentary series on self-betterment of 
communities. Today’s “salute city” 1 
Pendleton, Oregon. s 

(NBC) New England: A Regional 
Survey: This “portrait-in-sound” docu- 
mentary series on the changes in New 
England will continue through July 
Today’s program, entitled “The New 
England Character,” is a look at New 
England’s men, women and humor 
Novelist John P. Marquand; Esther 
Forbes, Pulitzer Prize-winning biog- 
rapher; and Charles Morton, Atlantic 
Monthly’s sociate editor, will be 
among those interviewed. Produ 
under a grant from the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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William D. Boutwell 


Schooner of windjammer fleet leaves Camden harbor. Vacationers spend week cruising. 


A WEEK ON A 


By MARY RENAUD 


indjammer 


We got all the sailing we wanted, feasted on Maine lobsters, and swabbed decks 


UR GOOD ship, the Enterprise. 
the first to leave the harbor at Cam- 
den, Maine. Four others of the same 
fleet followed us out. We were aboard 


was 


a windjammer bound for a_ week's 
leisurely cruise along the Maine coast. 
We had no destination, we were to sail 
according to wind, wave and whim. 
The schooners of the windjammer 
fleets are not luxurious, but what they 
lack in luxury they make up for in 


character and atmosphere. They are 


Mary Renaud is an Honorable Men- 
tion Award Winner in Scholastic 
Teacher's Seventh Annual Travel Story 
Awards. She is the librarian at Junior 
High School, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


old-time merchantmen, which in years 
past ran cargo to the West Indies. 

There were 23 passengers and four 
crew members aboard the Enterprise. 
Nearly everyone pitched in to get the 
ship under way—some hoisting anchor, 
some running up sail, and others help- 
ing the cook with dinner (we felt that 
was part of getting under way). Those 
who didn’t pitch in were busy taking 
pictures, or simply enjoying the gen- 
eral activity. Work voluntary, 
spontaneous and continued. During the 
week we all had a turn at hoisting sail, 
peeling potatoes, making ice cream in 
an old-fashioned freezer. mixing fresh 
fruit salad. taking the wheel and wash- 
ing dishes. 


Was 


Each afternoon around five clock we 
anchored in some harbor where we re- 
mained for the night. Once anchored 
we swam or rowed over to any of the 
other ships which might have joined us. 
Evenings we rowed in to explore the 
countryside and small villages. 

One harbor we anchored in is the 
setting of a recent Robert McCloskey 
book for children. In the morning be- 
fore we sailed. he and his family putted 
by in an outboard motorboat. 

At 7:30 each morning Pat, the cook's 
wife. pounded on the hatch to awaken 
us. She was a second-grade teacher, 
and her husband was a theological stu- 
dent. We could hear the deck being 
swabbed topside. teeth being brushed, 
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basins clanging, and cheery good 
mornings. At 7:45 the clanging of the 
chow bell brought us out. If we were 
too late, we were out of luck until the 
next meal. 

The food was excellent, nothing 
but nourishing and plentiful. 
We had roasts, chops, chicken and the 
most delicious desserts imaginable. On 
Friday we had fresh lobster which we 
ate on deck. I had never eaten a whole 
lobster before. That week I gained four 
pounds. 

The holds of these old ships of the 
windjammer fleet have been boarded 
over and converted into cabins with 
companionways. My _ friend 
and I shared a cabin with two Boston 
nurses. A windjammer is no place for 
aloofness. We found that getting ac- 
quainted was the least of our problems. 
It was quick, easy, and fun. 

Spacious quarters? We had a suite 
compared to others. The year before, 
we were told, 19 were in our cabin one 
night. We nearly suffocated with 
seven. To dress, six stayed in bed 
while the seventh moved about. Pull a 
suitcase from under a bunk and traf- 
fic was snarled. 

Water casks on deck held our drink- 
ing and washing water. Morning and 
night would find a line-up of basins 


elaborate, 


separate 


filled from the casks. All over deck 
people splashed in cold, soft water and, 
glass in hand, brushed their teeth at 
the rail. 

The only chance we had at a bath 
was when we swam. We could either 
dive from the deck rail, or climb down 
the ladder into the chilly waters of 
Penobscot Bay. Last time in we would 
cover ourselves with soap, then for a 
final rinsing back on deck someone 
would pour a basin of water over us, 
or throw one at us. That was living! 

Fremont J. Cotton, our skipper, was 

honey. Typical man of the sea, his 
weather-beaten features were bright- 
ened by clear, sea-blue eyes. We were 
fortunate in having him because Friday 
was highlighted by hurricane warnings, 
fog, mist and wind. 


Fishermen All 


At the thought of rough weather, 
several of us anxiously eved the bucket. 
In spite of a little bouncing around, no 
one got seasick, so the bucket was 
put to a different use. To swab the 
deck we would lower the bucket for 
water, and mop in hand, settle down 
to business. When we weren't doing 
chores we sometimes fished. We had 
gone clamming at Buck’s Harbor and 
used the clams for bait. We tried our 





luck in the evening as we lay quietly 
at anchor and also during the day as we 
sailed. We didn’t do badly and were 
thrilled each time we felt a _ nibble. 
Cheers greeted the landing of each and 
every fish. Even Grandpa, a retired 
engineer who won the hearts of all 
on board, caught his share. Our total 
catch was impressive, but not impres- 
sive enough to make inroads on the 
fishing industry. 

Neither captain nor crew made any 
attempts to entertain us. Here lay the 
secret of the success of our windjam- 
mer vacation. Everything we did we 
had to initiate. It was a lesson in adapt- 
ability and inventiveness. We played 
scrabble, bridge and poker, had brief 
lessons in astronomy from a_ former 
Navy commander, read, sketched our 
companions and the beautiful sunsets 
and rugged coastline. We lay for hours 
in the sun or in the mist and talked. 
Quiz games like 20 Questions held our 
interest constantly. There were among 
us mimics, musicians, philosophers, 
singers, humorists. We never were 
bored, never at a loss for conversation 
or activity. 

The week was over much _ too 
quickly. It was a vacation from civiliza- 
tion, a lesson in human relations, and 
a wonderful introduction to sailing. 
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statistics prove that teachers are better than average 
drivers and deserve lower auto insurance rates. Our 
modern plan saves you up to 30% 


OVER A QUARTER MILLION POLICYHOLDERS...OVER $30,000,000 IN ASSETS 
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rates on your automobile insurance and allows you to 
deal directly with the Company, eliminating soliciting 
agents and brokers. 
adjusters are at your service day and night, from coast 
to coast. Send for rates on your car—no obligation. 
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Vacationers entering Prince Edward Island National Park. 
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Replica of Port Royal Habitation, located in Nova Scotia. 
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Historical treasures are found in Fort Beausejour Museum. 
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Miles of wilderness are found in Cape Breton National Park. 


CANADA’S MARITIME PROVINCES— 





By IVAN H. CROWELL 


Vacation Paradise 


You'll find low-cost cabins and chalets, camp sites for about $1.00 for two 


weeks, historical parks, free fishing, and swimming in heated, salt water pools 


F YOU’VE never had an opportunity 

to visit the national parks and _his- 
torical monuments of Canada’s Mari- 
time Provinces, you've missed a vacation 
paradise. You can plan an entire vaca- 
tion around these unusual parks, and by 
so doing, combine recreation and educa- 
tion in whatever proportions you wish. 

For the camper who wants the rug- 
gedness of outdoor living, the Maritime 
Provinces hold the answer. They will 





Ivan H. Crowell is Director of Handi- 
crafts, Dept. of Industry and Develop- 
ment, New Brunswick, Canada. 


also delight the conservative who pre- 
fers the comfort of picturesque hotels 
and chalets. 

Each Maritime Province, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island, has its own national park—a 
national playground. In New Brunswick 
it’s Fundy, in Nova Scotia it is Cape 
Breton Highlands, while on the Island 
it’s the Prince Edward Island National 
Park. 

These parks all offer their visitors 
opportunities for bathing, boating, fish- 
ing, tennis, lawn bowling, golf, painting, 
photography, cycling, riding, and hik- 


ing. Charges, when they are made, are 
always most reasonable. For example, 
golf is $1.00 for nine holes, $1.25 for 
18 holes. Swimming in the heated and 
filtered salt water pool at Fundy Na- 
tional Park is 25 cents for adults, 15 
cents for children. Similar low fees 
apply to bowling and tennis. Fishing is 
free in all the national parks, as are 
most other recreational facilities. 
Accommodations amaze and delight 
most visitors. Delightful cabins, chalets, 
and hotels in the park or in nearby com- 
munities, as well as rooms in private 
homes, are available at reasonable rates. 
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THE TRAVELER’S FRIEND 


ational City Bank Travelers Checks are just like a personal body- 
guard! They protect your travel funds against loss or theft wher- 
ever you go... leaving you free to enjoy your trip without money 
worries. Readily accepted everywhere like cash. If lost or stolen, 
they are promptly refunded in full. In denominations of $10, $20, 
$50, and $100; cost 75¢ per $100. Buy them at your bank. 


Great for going places 


NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by 
The First National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











THERE’S A WORLD OF FUN AND ADVENTURE IN 


belgium 


..-the most talked-about 
country in Europe. 


Canal Scene 
Bruges 





Everywhere you look—there’s 
excitement... picturesque castles 
to explore—flower gardens burst- 
ing into bloom—intimate restau- 
rants where food is pure enjoy- 


...80 friendly and so charming. 

Yes, Belgium is indeed a world 
of fun and adventure—and wel- 
comes you with open arms to see 
her in her springtime best! 

Fly SABENA Belgian World 
Airlines overnight from New 
York to Brussels. First Class 











A (The Royal Sabena) and Tour- 
ist Class services in Super 
DC-6’s. 
J a Be sure to visit Belgium this 
NED TET ETDs, vee, Youll eniey every minute 
| Official Belgian Tourist Bureau of your stay. Mail the coupon 
589 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. for full information. 
l — full information about | Official Belgian Tourist Bureau 
| | 589 Fifth Avenue 
| Name New York 17, N. Y. 
Chicago, Washington, Philadelphia, 
| Address $-3 | Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
| ESE sed ea ea ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee) Atlanta, Dallas, Miami. 


ment and of course, the people. 











| Crystal clear water delights tourists 
| making camp sites on Cape Breton Island. 


| . - . . 
If you bring your own camping equip- 


ment, special provisions are made for 
you. Your own camp site, general care- 
taking of the grounds, fuel wood, com- 
munity cooking and washing facilities 
in some of the loveliest park land you 
can imagine, will amount to only $1.00 
or so for two weeks. Trailer parks are 
similarly provided. Their cost per week, 
which includes water and electric con- 
nections, is also amazingly low. 

Teachers will find the national his- 
toric parks in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia of particular interest. The Na- 
tional Parks Branch has been entrusted 
with preservation, restoration and mark- 
ing of places of national historic impor- 
| tance throughout Canada. Many of these 
are associated with stirring events in 
the nation’s early history, and include 
Indian earthworks, villages and_por- 
tages; French trading posts, forts and 
mission enterprises; and sites associated 
with British exploration and naval and 
military operations. 

In New Brunswick, Fort Beausejour 
was established as a National Historic 
Park in 1926. Much restoration work 
has been carried on since then. Impor- 
tant historical events have been com- 
memorated by the erection of several 
memorials with inscriptions which you 
will enjoy reading. A museum has been 
built at the entrance to the grounds. 
It contains many exhibits that carry you 
back to the time when the fort was 
active. Roads and paths have been built 
so that you can drive right into the fort 
from Highway No. 2 near the N. B.- 
N. S. border and walk around its many 
interesting structures. 

In Nova Scotia, the Fortress of Louis- 
burg, near Sydney, Cape Breton Island, 
has the ruins of an extensive fortifica- 
tion erected by the French as a military 
and naval station for the protection of 
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trade and for the defense of their pos- 
sessions in New France. This fort played 
a role in the numerous wars between 
England and France for the possession 
of Canada. Today you will see the re- 
store ruins of the basement walls of 
several buildings, citadel, barracks, gov- 
ernor’s house and hospital. Innumerable 
exhibits dealing with the army, navy, 
industry and home life of the period 
are skillfully displayed with cards tell- 
ing you about them. 

The present Fort Anne, at Annapolis 
Royal in the Annapolis Valley, is the 
outgrowth’ of two French fortifications 
built on the same site with later addi- 
tions by the English. Today it is a 
charming few acres, on a bend in the 
river. You will enjoy your visit there. 
You will be enchanted by the old fort, 
now a large museum and library. The 
rooms are authentically furnished and 
arranged in historical sequence; a 
leisurely walk through these rooms will 
greatly enrich your reading of history. 





Order of Good Cheer 

Port Royal National Historic Park is 
only eight miles from Fort Anne on} 
Highway No. 1. It is one of the notable | 
points of interest in the Maritime Prov- 
inces. This park contains a replica of | 
the Port Royal Habitation, built in 1605 | 
by Champlain and DeMonts. It recalls 
many first events in Canadian history. 

The original group of buildings shel- 
tered the first settlers of Canada and 
was the first permanent trading village | 
in North America, north of Spanish set- | 
tlements on the Gulf of Mexico. Here, | 
the first road in Canada was built, the | 
first hydraulic development carried out | 
and the first Christian baptism per- | 
formed. Here, too, was formed the first | 
social club in North America—the Order 
of Good Cheer, which you can join 
right in the present buildings. 

The original habitation, which com- 
prised a group of buildings arranged | 
around a courtyard, was destroyed by | 
an invading English force from Virginia 
in 1613. The restoration has been car- 
tied out faithfully from plans left by 
Champlain and from data found in 
France and elsewhere. 

Perhaps it’s a mistake to overempha- 
size the historical aspects of the Mari- | 


‘times’ national parks, for the natural | 


beauty abounding in these areas is itself 
enough to justify a vacation in Canada. 
For miles you can drive through coun- 
try unblemished by hot dog stands, bill- 
board advertising and other marks of 
civilization. In the Maritimes there’s 
one thing we like to boast of: when a 
vacationer says, “We'll be back next 
year,” he usually comes back.e 

_ Q.: Please tell me where | will find informa- 
tion on films and filmstrips. 

A.: See page 38-T, Free Materials Coupon, 





Enjoy a full vacation at Jasper Park Lodge, 
in the Canadian Rockies. 


Berths of this new C.N.R. bedroom disappear 
to create a cosy “day-room”™, - 











section marked “Films, Filmstrips.”’ 


Enjoy one of 
Canadian 
jational’s 

lO TOP — 
Maple Leaf 
Vacations 


Now travel anywhere in Canada in 
the modern restfulness of Canadian 
National’s smart new passenger 
cars—travel across Canada, on 
fastest-ever schedules, by the dis- 
















NAD IAN " { tinguished new SUPER CONTINENTAL. 
// For a fresh experience in gracious 


travel-living, make your choice a 








NATIONAL GQ aioe tees 
RAILWAYS 


the best of Canada. 
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THE ONLY RAILWAY SERVING ALL 10 PROVINCES OF CANADA 
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* ‘ ! St il a ’ 
Ontario's lake-lands invite nature-lovers * Mountains look down on the busy harbour 
to top fishing and hunting. w-of picturesque Vancouver, B.C. 





C.N.R.'s dinettes offer budget-priced meals; For sun, surf and scenery, visit Canada’s 
service is continuous all day. Provinces-by-the-Sea. 
TEN VACATION CHOICES! 
1. The Scenic Route Across Canada 6. Lake-of-the-Woods District (Minaki, Ont.) 
2. Alaska Cruise via the Inside Passage 7. Highlands of Ontario 
3. British Columbia ‘Triangle Tour"’ 8. Eastern Cities and the Laurentians 
4. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies 9. Romantic French Canada 
5. Sub-Arctic Hudson Bay Tour 10. Provinces-by-the-Sea 


Choose the vacation to fit your budget. Canadian National will package a personal 
tour to include desired stopovers and side trips. Ask about money-saving Family Plan 
Fares. Canadian National Offices in principal U.S. cities. Or see your Travel Agent. 
Canadian National Railways, 105 West Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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See Montreal, Quebec, Murray Bay and 
Tadoussac. Visit Ste. Anne de Beaupré. 
Fun galore on shipboard and ashore! 


Frequent Departures from Montreal 
INDEPENDENT CRUISES %65 up 


3 nights, 2 days, incl. meals and berth. 


SS RICHELIEU CRUISES %135 up 
6 days. Steamer your hotel throughout. 
These all-expense, personally escorted 
cruise-tours include all meals, sightsee- 
ing, transfers, etc., and the finest hotels. 
MONTREAL-SAGUENAY %124 up 
5 days with 2 nights at Chateau Fron- 
tenac. Also from Toronto incl. rail to 
Montreal, $155 up. 
TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY *155 up 
7 days—3 days at Hotel Tadoussac. 
ARISTO CRUISES $185 up 
8 days incl. Ritz Carlton, Manoir 
Richelieu, Chateau Frontenac hotels. 
U. S. tax extra 






Boston - Chicago 
Detroit - New York 
Philadelphia 


Toronto, 
Ont. 


Quebec, 
P.@. 
Montreal 
P.a@. 
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Folders, reservations from Travel Agents or 
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——— CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 





Exciting. carefree... enjoyable 


Vv New $20,000,000 Canso Causeway 
v¥ New Bar Harbor-Yarmouth Auto Ferry* 
v Year-long Acadian Bicentennial 
¥ Excellent, paved highways 
v Rugged shore and highland beauty 
v Sunny beaches v¥ Cool, refreshing climate 
¥ Fishing, sailing, sports wv Historic landmarks 
v A vacation easy on your pocketbook ! 
*Watch for date when service begins 


FREE — Literature to make your planning fun, too! 


-———-NOVA SCOTIA-———, 








BUREAU OF INFORMATION 1 
| P.O. Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
| Please send free literature to: ST-5-55 j 
| NAME oc ccccccccecesscooscocooccece eeeverees i 
| GOREN o ccccccccccocccccseccccccecesoeosose l 
| CMB ccoscccccccccceccevos STAPH... cccccccce 
; New York Office: 247 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 1 
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SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHING 
Continued from page 16-T 





derstanding and insight. Try to de- 
velop your versatility in the use of 
methods. Your pupils will bless you if 
you do. 





Is your teaching timely? The psy- 
chology of transfer teaches us_ that 
|pupils are not likely to apply what 
they have learned to novel situations 
unless they have had repeated experi- 
ence in making such applications. If 
you plow through the facts of history 
without relating those facts to the prob- 
lems of our time there is little chance 
that your pupils will be able to see the 
relationship for themselves. The goal 
of social studies teaching is not knowl- 
edge alone, but wisdom which, accord- 
ing to Webster, is “the power of true 
and just discernment, sound judgment.” 
Why not take a pledge never to let a 
period of teaching go by without clearly 
relating your teaching to the events 
and problems of the current scene? If 
| you can’t do that, what you are teach- 
ing probably is not worth teaching at 


all. 


Do you encourage or require all of 
| your pupils to render school and com- 
munity service? For many years Clifford 
| Scott High School of East Orange, New 
| Jersey, has required every senior to 
| render regular service in some com- 
munity agency or the city government 
|as a prerequisite for graduation. The 
| Citizenship Education Project of Teach- 
'ers College, Columbia University, has 
made its greatest contribution in pro- 
moting the thesis that both knowledge 
of democratic principles and experi- 
ence in applying them are essential to 
good preparation for citizenship. How 
much good experience in civic service 
are you providing for your pupils? 





Do you grade your pupils on all of 
the important outcomes of social studies 
instruction, or only on their ability to 
memorize unrelated facts? Pupils have 
an uncanny ability to adjust their ef- 
\forts to the grading system. If you 
| grade only on a pupil’s ability to store 
up facts, that is all you are likely to 
get. If, however, you evaluate the other 
outcomes that have been mentioned 
and take them into account in deter- 
mining your grades, your pupils will 
work as hard to attain these goals as 
they will to memorize the geography 
of Paul Revere’s ride. 





Do you know what kind of citizens 
your former pupils have become? When 


{ | you read the crime news in your daily 


| pi l ever say t self, “I 
| paper do you ever say to yourself, 


| wonder what school produced these 
| characters?” Do you know how your 
|former pupils are doing as citizens? 
Why not make a survey to find out? e 





THERE 1S ROOM 





for YOU at... vy 


WHEATON’S 


41ST ANNUAL 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR FREE 
BULLETIN 

Address Office = 


of Admissions 
Dept. 55-ST 






FACULTY OF 75 


Complete courses include... special work in 
Teacher Training, Graduate School of Theology, 
Conservatory of Music, Black Hills Science 
tion, Barakel Music Camp, Northwoods Honey 
Rock Camp. Air-conditioned library. Combine 
fessional training with friendly Christian fellow. 


ship. Inter-Session June 7 to 17 
First Term (4 weeks) —June 18 to July 15 
Second Term (4 weeks) —July 16 to August 12 
Black Hills Expeditions —June 13 and July 18 
Northwoods Honey Rock Camp —June 13 to August 8 
Barake!l Music Camp —August 16 to 28 


Tuition Free to pastors, full-time Christian 
workers and alumni for the Inter-Session period. 


WHEATON COLLEGE + Wheaton, IIlino 





Study French in PARIS 


Alliance Francaise 


101, Boulevard Raspail, Paris 6° 


The oldest, most modern, French School 
for foreigners closely and officially con- 
nected with the University of Paris. 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
OF FRENCH LANGUAGE 


open all year round 
Summer Courses (July-August) 


Artistic sight-seeing Cinemo 
YOU MAY ENROLL AT ANY TIME! 


Write today for full details 














CAPE COD’ 


“'|Write for free color map, directory listi > 
©\ over 400 resorts; tell when coming, length /*» 
*"\ of stay, rooms needed, whether hotel, /™ 
w\ guest house, housekeeping cottage 
D or motel is desired. Write: 

<) Cape Cod Chamber of Commerc 


Hyannis 50, Mass. 












JULY 4— AUGUST 25 


PER PAINTING AND SETCHING 


Fly to Lima, visit land of the Incas in the High 
Andes, Cuzco and Puno! Return by air via Ecuador, 
Panama, the San Blas Islands, Mexico, Guatemala. 
For art. social science, home economics teachers, ett. 


Write Elma Pratt, Director 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 
232 East 15th Street New York 3, N. Y. 















Ss. hy 


ip Apt. hel Book 
early, $280 up, round trip. Choice of over 100 
tours, $540 up. New Tourist Class ac: 
tions by scheduled airlines, off season $365.10 
up — in season, $433.80. 

UNIVERSITY TRAVEL COMPANY 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 














For sources of free materials, se¢ 





Master Coupon, p. 38-T 
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Summer students will attend this Shakespearean theatre in Stratford, Conn. 
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Summer Workshops 


ALE UNIV. announces that Shake- 

speare enthusiasts shouldn't miss its 
Shakespeare Institute (Aug. 11-31) 
which can be attended on a non-credit 
basis. Audit fee $60, credit tuition $75. 
As part of the program, students will 
watch performances and rehearsals at 
the new American Shakespeare Festi- 
val Theatre at Stratford, Conn. They 
will also have an opportunity to talk 
with actors, director and others. Now 
under construction in a 12-acre park 
on the banks of the Heusatonic, the 
theatre will be an octagonal structure 
seating about 1,550. 

The National Assn. of Educational 
Broadcasters plans two educational 
television workshops this summer. Both 
will be limited to representatives of 
educational TV stations, and organiza- 
tions applying for educational TV sta- 
tion permits. Participants in the “Tele- 
vision Engineering” workshop, to be 
held at WKAR-TV, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing (Sept. 12-16) 
will be reimbursed for travel expenses. 
They will also be allowed expenses for 
room and board. In the “Television 
Production” workshop, to be held at 
State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City (Aug. 
14-Sept. 3), participants do not pay 
tuition, but pay their own travel ex- 
penses. For details, write to NAEB-TV 
Engineer (engineering workshop), or 
NAEB Executive Director (production 
workshop), 14 Gregory Hall, Urbana, 
Ill. 

New York Univ.'s “Television and 
Radio Workshop” will celebrate its 
20th birthday when it begins July 5. 
Its 14 courses will include one in color 
TV. Purdue Univ., West Lafayette, 
Ind., plans a workshop in “Audio-Vis- 
ual Techniques for Teachers of Foreign 
Languages” (June 20-July 1). 

At the Univ. of California’s (Santa 
Barbara) workshop in design and pro- 
duction of school publications, you can 
study reproduction processes and costs, 


layout, typography and_ illustrations 
(Aug. 8-19); tuition $37.50. 

Syracuse (N. Y.) Univ. announces a 
symposium on remedial reading, open 
to remedial reading clinicians, direc- 
tors, and supervisors of reading teachers 
(Aug. 15-26). There will also be a 
workshop on supervision of reading in 
the elementary school. It will be open 
to supervisors and administrators (July 
18-29); tuition $66 for each of the 
sessions, 

A system of “team training” will be 
used in N.Y.U.’s workshop in “Human 
Relations Education” (July 16-Aug. 
12). A special invitation is extended to 
staff “teams” from schools and school 
systems. Members of teams are said to 
support each other when back on the 
job, and together accomplish more than 
individuals. 

Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N. J., 
will hold a workshop in “Community 
Leadership for Intergroup Relations” 
(June 27-July 1) in cooperation with 
the Nat'l. Conference of Christians and 
Jews. For information about intergroup 
and human relations education work- 
shops at 35 other colleges and univer- 
sities, write to NCCJ, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. 

At Radcliffe College a six-week 
course will provide basic practical 
training for jobs in book and magazine 
publishing (June 22-Aug. 2); tuition 
$175. Applicants must be recent col- 
lege graduates. For information, write 
to Publishing Procedures Course, Rad- 
cliffe College, 10 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

If you like outdoor life, the Outdoor 
Education Assn. (369 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17) will train you as a leader 
for camping and outdoor education at 
its National Camp site in the Poconos. 
The program will emphasize hosteling 
(June 13-23), advanced leadership 
(July 1-28), and day and short-term 
camping (Sept. 3-12); credit possible. 
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‘For a Vacation 
That Is Different 


Come to La 
Province de Québec 


Every member of 

the family will 

enjoy their Qué- 

bec vacations. . 
Visit metropolitan Montréal, 
Québec—America’s only walled 
city, the re- 
nowned - shrines 
and sanctuaries. 
Fish and swim in 
the beautiful lakes and rivers of 
the Laurentian Mountains, the 
Eastern Townships, the Gaspé 
Peninsula. Every- 
where in French- 
Canada you will 
enjoy old-time 
hospitality and 
in com- 
fortable modern 
inns and hotels. 

















cuisine 


To help plan your va- 
cation, write for free 
rood maps and book- 
lets to: Provincial Pub- 
licity Bureau, Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Québec 
City, Canada; or — 48 
Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


La Province de 


he gp 
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Now see Canada from 
Canatian Pacific Scenic Domes 
—at no extra fare! 


Take Canada’s first and only Scenic 
Dome streamliner, The Canadian— 
between Montreal and Vancouver or 
Toronto and Vancouver via Banff and 
Lake Louise! 


This vacation, see Canada aboard The 
Canadian. View spectacular unspoiled 
country from high-up domes. Enjoy 
new travel luxury—at no extra fare! 





NEW SCENIC DOMES show you magnificent 
Canada as it should be seen—around you, 
above you, behind you, straight ahead! 


Order delicious meals and snacks in 
a Skyline Coffee Shop. Settle back in 
a coach seat that has full-length leg 
and foot rests and an adjustable head 
rest. Or enjoy inexpensive tourist or 
first class sleeping accommodations. 

Make reservations now! Contact your 
local agent or Canadian Pacific, in prin- 
cipal cities in U. S. and Canada. 





ENJOY REFRESHMENTS, meet interesting 
people in a gay Mural Lounge that fea- 
tures a colorful mural of a National Park. 





Travel TIPS 





i you've been hoarding your nickels 
and dimes for a holiday, now’s the 
time to shake out your savings for 
National Airlines’ “Piggy Bank” pack- 
age vacation. After a Miami and Ha- 
vana preview of this low-cost vacation, 


I suspect that National's off-season 
package plan is one of the best reasons 
for Florida’s growing summer popu- 
larity. The plan allows vou to choose 
one of 63 plushy ocean-front hotels at 
Miami Beach. $17.95 to 


$39 a week per person (social shindigs 


Rates are 


included, but meals and plane fare ex- 
tra). Add $13.95 a week to your Piggy 
Bank budget, and Florida’s Couture 
Company will provide you with a !ate- 
model car, gas, oil, and the first 100 
miles of driving free. 

For a few dollars more, National will 
whisk you from Miami to Havana in 
less than an hour. Most popular ex- 
cursion (three days, two nights) costs 
$21.50 for hotel and tours of the city, 
Morro Castle, and Havana's nightclubs. 
If you plam a longer stay, $41 puts 
you up for a week at the pink and im- 
posing Nacional Hotel. While you're in 
Havana, youll want to see Jai Alai 





Exotic gardens surround one of Hotel 
Nacional’s two swimming pools (Havana). 


(fast Spanish Basque game) at-the big, 
noisy Fronton, explore exotic Cuban 
dishes at restaurants like the Floridita 
or Zurogozane (ah, that Paella Valen- 
ciana!), and sample the mambo at gay 
nightclubs like the Sans Souci and the 
outdoor Tropicana. If you're in a hurry 
to get there, National will fly vou direct 
to Havana from New York on a new 
DC-7 non-stop run, and you can re- 
turn via Miami (with stopover priv- 
ileges) for roundtrip fare. 

New additions to National’s Piggy 
Bank lineup include hotels at Palm 
Beach, Daytona Beach, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Clearwater, and Sarasota. Hf you're 
vacationing with your family, you can 
settle down in an Ellinor Village bunga- 





| low near Daytona Beach, for $29.75 a 
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week per adult (children free). Along 
with your completely furnished villa 
you get free nursery service, tennis, 
golf, and membership in the country 
club. 


» New England, land of exciting con- 
trasts for the traveler, offers magnificent 
beaches and mountain scenery. At Cape 
Cod you can swim, sail, fish, feast on 
seafood, study art, and attend a dif- 
ferent summer theatre every night. Re- 
sort operators lower their rates for va- 
cationers in June and September—and 
you'll find Indian Summer the best sea- 
son of all on the Cape. 

For low-cost tours of New England 
and Eastern Canada, you should look 
into the “Pilgrim Tours” offered again 
this vear by the New Haven Railroad. 
Prices of these trips (from two to 12 
days) range from $40 to $244. The 
Boston & Maine Transportation Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass., has an at- 
tractively priced series of short bus 
tours from Boston through northern 
New England. You pay $34.50 (plus 
tax and meals) for a sample four-day 
trip to the Maine coast. 


> If you're off to the Canadian north- 
land, write the Canadian Govt. Travel 
Bureau, Ottawa, for a copy of Canada 
Vacations Unlimited, temptingly illus- 
trated booklet showing vacation oppor- 
tunities in ten scenic provinces. One 
new attraction not pictured is Canadian 
National’s new train, the Super Conti- 
nental, which went into service be- 
tween Toronto, Montreal, and Van- 
couver on April 24. The streamlined, 
regular-fare Super Continental clips 16 
hours off previous transcontinental run- 
ning time. 


» It's a year of decision for U. S. 
railroads. In the east, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, the New York Central, and 
the New Haven Railroad have each or- 
dered radically new passenger trains 
with “close-to-the-rail,” lightweight de- 
signs. Due this year for the Rock 
Island is a “Jet Rocket” Talgo type 
of train, light, low, and with a speed 
of 105 miles an hour. In the west, 
Santa Fe is equipping its El Capitan 
with highlevel coaches—passenger seats 
four feet higher than at present, with 
baggage and crew space below. Latest 
Santa Fe inspiration is a “different” 
guide service: Navajo Indian chiefs 


now ride two trains across Arizona and | 


explain points of interest to passengers. 


> From the midwest, Burlington Route 
reports phenomenally successful edu- 
cational tours, with an expected 50,000 
student travelers this year. For informa- 
tion about its program, write to Burling- 
ton at 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

New this year in a long list of sum- 
mer tours offered by North Western- 








only all-chair streamliner daily 


between Chicago and Los Angeles 


e Stretch Out reclining chairs 
"Big Dome’ viewing of the 
. sea Indian Country 


e Delicious Fred Harvey food 








One Way from Chicago 
to Los Angeles, San Diego 
or San Francisco. Round 

Trip $90.15 (Tax extra). 
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In addition to the wonderful 
climate at Atlantic City, there's 
ocean bathing, fishing, boating, 
golf, Boardwalk attractions, shops, 
theatres and piers - and a hun- 
dred other diversions to add 
isa variety to the everlasting 
appeal of the sea. 
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For Atlantic City Blue Book, 
rates and other information 
S Write Dept. 5-5,Convention 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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PLAN YOUR VACATION Better 


JOIN the world’s most experienced travelers, plan 


your vacation, go A.T.A. .. . the most enjoyable way. 


RELAX and be sure — use « publication that is 


printed from the viewpoint of the user — regardless of 
your income. Then you can enjoy the vacation of your 
lifetime. 


ENJOY the fun of traveling with » guide that 


grades all accommodations with 1 to 5 stars and tells 
you, the user, what the stars mean. This will take the 
guesswork out of travel. 


STOP WHERE YOU 


SEE THIS EMBLEM 

and meet friendly, courteous, hos- 
pitable people, always ready te 
serve you. They will be only too 
happy to make a reservation for you 


og aS 
when traveling on. a. cs , 
the fun of ling with 0 ” 


guide in detail on where to go, what to see, where to 
step — yes, over 3,000 recommended motels, hotels, 
resorts and guest ranches covering the United States 
and Canada — 160 pages of factual information. 


RATES get the facts... know what you will have 


te pay. We list the exact cost for 1, 2, 3 or 4 persons. 
Yes, with one stroke of your pen, you can save $ $ $ 
when traveling. Just mail ONE DOLLAR — your name 
and address and get your Vacation Guide — start te 
save, play, and travel the A.T.A. way. 


American Travel Association, Inc. 


Box 437, Dept. 5. Irving Zuctke Bidg., Appleton, Wis. 


YOUR VACATION GUIDE 


4 TT i 
See Seemic america 
Tet Vacation Wewetelane 

















Union Pacific is an economy jaunt 


through Utah-Arizona (Grand Canyon, | 
California 


Zion, Bryce Canyon) and 
(Tijuana, Mexico to San Francisco and 
Yosemite), 21 days for $367, 


> If you want a car for side-trips at 
your destination, you'll find the Hertz 
Rent-A-Car System handy almost any- 
where in the country (nearly 700 sta- 
tions in the U. S., Canada, and abroad). 
Average daily rental, $6.95 plus eight 
cents a mile, includes gas, oil, and in- 
surance. Some Hertz sidelights: facili- 
ties near gateways to all of our national 
parks, with an office at West Yellow- 
stone, Mont., open especially for Yel- 
lowstone visitors; four-wheel drive jeeps 
in Denver for explorers of the Rockies; 
“Rent-it-here and leave-it-there” service 
from city to city; and courtesy and 
international charge cards to eliminate 
cash-deposit requirements. 


p> TRIP, Travelers Recreation-Informa- 
tion Program inaugurated on Greek 
Line flagship $.S. Olympia, got off to a 
colorful start recently with a boatload 
of Greek-Americans bound for Piraeus 
and the “old country.” On deck, 
choruses from a Greek Orthodox cere- 
mony blessed the ship’s voyage, while 
spokesmen from the Council on Stu- 
dent Travel (TRIP sponsor) explained 
the new program to me. Olympia pas- 
sengers will be provided with recreation 
and an educational program including 
language classes, tips on European 
travel, and discussions of European 
culture and history. Emigrants west- 
bound to the U. S. will be given a 
special information program on Amer- 
ican job opportunities, culture, and 
living conditions. TRIP’s shakedown 
cruise on the Olympia will guide the 


plus tax. | 
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Council in establishing the program on | 


other regular transatlantic liners. 


> Well worth European travelers’ at- 
tention is a summer program at Cap 
d’Ail (near Monaco on the 
ranean coast) announced by the Institut 
Collegial d’Etudes Francaises. About 
$55 will cover your meals and camp 
lodging for three weeks, plus classes 
in French Mediterranean art, literature, 
and culture. Applicants should be under 
30; write to Secretariat of the Institut, 
Cite-Club Universitaire, 33 Blvd. de 
Courcelles, Paris. 


> Invaluable aid to the vacation plan- 
ner, Horace Coon’s 150 Budget Vaca- 
tions (McKay, $3) lists holiday trips 
which take in a lot of territory—the 
U. S., Europe, Latin America, Canada, 
and the Caribbean. These vacations last 
from a week to a month and cost from 
$100 to $1,000. You'll find the auto 
itineraries especially helpful. 


—AuUDREY NOALL 
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KE YOUR STUDENTS TO 


s* 


YORK 


See the wonders of this unique “city 
within a city’’. A Rockefeller Center 
Guided Tour includes a thrilling sky view 
of New York from the 70-story RCA Ob- 
servation Roof. Guided Tour, $1.50. 


SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP RATE 
Guided Tour incl. Observation Roof 79¢ 
Observation Roof only 45¢ 
Student rates extended to organized groups 
of 10 or more students, ages 12 to 20. 


For further information and group rates 
write: Rockefeller Center Guided Tour & 
Observation Roof, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N 
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If you are coming to New York this 
summer for a vacation or graduate 
work you will enjoy the friendly Barbi- 
zon—close to theatres, art galleries and 
shops. Swimming pool, sun decks, 
lounges. library, coffee shop, 700 rooms 
each with radio. Interesting social 
activities. Write for booklet st. 


From $3.75 daily © Weekly on application 


NEW YORK’S MOST EXCLUSIVE HOTEL 
RESICENCE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


BAUR 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT63rdST.,NEWYORK 21,N.Y. 
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CONTEST CLOSES NEXT MONTH 


$1,000 
in Awards 


“How I Teach...” 
Contest 


Scholastic Teacher would like to 
know how you challenge your students 
as the new year begins. How do you 
catch their interest and spur their curi- 
osity? How do you introduce them to 
the resources of the school or classroom 
library and to their textbooks? What do 
you do to stimulate and promote better 
reading and study habits in those first 
few days? What part does class discus- 
sion play? In short, how do you meet 
the skeptic who walks into your first 
class with a defiant attitude which 
seems to say, “Just another year of 
school,” or “Why should I take this 
course?” 

. 

To compete for one of the cash 
awards, write a personal report entitled 
“HOW I TEACH DURING THE 
FIRST WEEK OF SCHOOL.” This in- 
vitation is extended jointly by Scholas- 
tic Teacher and the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute, to give teachers 
throughout the nation an opportunity 
to tell others about their most successful 
ways of making teaching and learning 
a rich personal experience. 


AWARDS 
Ist Award—$300 
2nd Award—$200 
Five 3rd Awards—$100 each 


WHO’S ELIGIBLE? 
All active teachers (of any subject) 
in grades 4 through 12 in any U. S. 
school. 


ABOUT THE REPORT 

Manuscripts should not exceed 1,500 
words, must be typewritten (douwble- 
spaced) on 8% x ll-inch paper, and 
addressed to Scholastic Teacher, 33 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. All 
award-winning manuscripts become the 
property of Scholastic Teacher which 
reserves the right to publish them in 
full or in part. 


DEADLINE 
All entries must be postmarked no 
later than midnight, June 30, 1955, 
Award-winning manuscripts will be an- 
‘nounced in the September, 1955, issue 
of Scholastic Teacher. 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Did you know that your wardrobe represents a modern industrial mir- . . 
acle? It’s true... for today’s clothing industry is one of the most efficient 
combinations of raw materials, creative styling,-and swift produc- 
tion in history . . 





Your new summer outfit began in many 
places. From cotton fields, flax farms, 
sheep ranches and huge synthetic-fiber 
plants, railroads moved the raw materials 
to the yarn-spinning mills. 


. all linked by dependable railroad transportation! 





Fx x to 4 


Modern power looms weave at incred- 
ible speeds, turning out literally thou- 
sands of varieties of fabrics. Here textiles 
are given the wide range of designs, tex- 
tures and finishes in demand today. 





Since clothing makers must keep styles 
fresh, swift rail delivery of fabrics is im- 
perative. This cutting room is part of an 
elaborate assembly line. Even a pocket 
can entail 30 separate operations! 


Expertly tailored and up-to-the-minute 
in style, the finished clothing appears at 
your favorite store. In no other country 
does the money spent for clothing buy so 
much in style Ae i hay 


Linking all these phases of the industry is the world’s most efficient mass- 
transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, serving you 
at a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation . . . and 
doing it over lines built and maintained at no expense to any taxpayer. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the~country they.'serve “will be: 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 18, 
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...dbout those mountains they call hills... 


Seen from the distant plains, pine-clad peaks of 


sacred 


Sapa” 


bent... 
paradise. 

This summer, bring your family and your hap- 
piest holiday mood. Vacation in “‘Paha Sapa’, 
highest mountains east of the Rockies, the beauti- 
ful Black Hills of South Dakota. 


CMRSITE FOR FREE COLOR FOLDER! 


— =. —sS | em e 29 06 


the Black Hills loom deep purple against the South 
Dakota Sky. That rich purple seemed black to the 
ancient Sioux Indians and so they named their 


mountains, “Paha Sapa’’.. . “Hills Black”’. 


Then, when you’re among them, the Black Hills 
rise in cool, refreshing green. Between the sunny 
peaks nestle sky-tinted lakes, wooded valleys, roll- 
Cc ing meadows, 


flashing streams. Today “Paha 
is “‘Fun Country” for vacationers holiday 
a six million-acre wonderland of vacation 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


A. U. Pankow, Publicity Director, PIERRE. SOUTH DAKOTA 





Life is worth 
living in a 


Over 40,000 persons are now living in 
"Richardson Mobile Homes. These thou- 
sands have found the Richardson way 
of living a happy, carefree, low cost 
way of owning their own home. When 
they purchased their Richardson Mobile 
Home—regardiess of size—they pur- 
chased a completely furnished, livable 
home—ready to move into. All of this 
at an extremely low cost. For literature 
on Richardson Mobile Homes send cou- 
pon today. 





—_ —— = A 
I RICHARDSON HOMES CORPORATION ] 
I Dept. ST, Elkhart, Indiana 4 


| Please send me literature on the complete fl 








i line of Richardson Mobile Homes. 4 
I Nome............ ' 
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TRAVELING SEMINARS 


EUROPE «+ NEAR EAST « AFRICA « CARIBBEAN 


| Write for free literature on more than 20 Study 
Tours arranged by a non-profit educational organiza- 
tion with members in 24 countries. (Starting $686.) 
Included are me ty study tours for teachers, 


social workers, journalists, medical professions 


ASSOCIATION FOR WORLD TRAVEL cKenanes 
1790 Broadway, New York City 19 


Get illustrated Pilgrim Tour nie 
giving exact costs of 42 Independent and 
Personally-Conducted All-Expense vaca- 
| tions to Cape Cod, the Islands of Martha’s 
| Vineyard and Nantucket, The Berkshires, 

















|other New England resort areas, New 
York City, Atlantic City, Washington, 
Williamsburg. 


NEW HAVEN [= T1_ 
RAILROAD jxa)~ 


FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! 


Fessoeeoeeeeeeseeeeeeeee2e885 


§ New Haven R.R. Travel Bureau, Dept. ST a 
: Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 1 
g Please send me your free booklet. . 
' 
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News Briefs 


Books on the Air 

Last month, New Yorkers listened to 
a week-long series of 101 radio pro- 
grams dealing with books. The broad- 
caster was New York’s WNYC, and 
the event was the station’s third annual 
Book Festival. Programs were sched- 
uled for children, teen-agers, creative 
writers, theatre-goers, other groups. 

Among the writers, critics and others 
taking part in the broadcasts: Lyman 
Bryson, Marchette Chute, Harrison E. 
Salisbury, Walter Kerr, Bruce Catton, 
Allan Nevins, James Melton, Clifton 
Fadiman, Burl Ives, and _ Scholastic 
Teacher editor William D. Boutwell. 

Educators interested in hearing re- 
broadcasts of the WNYC programs 
should get in touch with educational 
radio stations in their areas and re- 
quest that tapes be made available. 


Filmstrips with Sound 

A new audio-visual teaching tech- 
nique that allows students to take part 
in discussions as they watch sound film- 
strips has been announced by DuKane. 

Called “Student-participation Sound 
Filmstrips,” the new device enables 
teachers to stop the sound whenever 
they wish, and encourage comments, or 
general discussion. DuKane is now 
planning to release 500 titles for class- 
room use. Each filmstrip is designed 
for a specific grade level, ranging from 
kindergarten to ninth grade. Subjects 
include nature, general science, the 
world’s peoples, history, biology and 
geography. The first 90 of the 500 titles 
will be released next September. 


New Word Game 


Somebody ought to write a doctor's 
thesis on new devices which make 
learning fun. The newest to come to 
hand is “Bali.” This is not a South Pa- 
cific island; it’s a type of Scrabble with 
playing cards instead of a_ board. 
Known as the “long word” game, Bali 


can be played as solitaire or by groups. 
It tests your ability to build words. 





Opening scene from Out of Darkness, a 
new, 26-minute film just released by 
General Electric. The picture shows rela- 
tion of poor street lighting to traffic 
safety and to reduction of night crime. 
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“Earthquakes for Home Use” 





“It is understood as a condition of 
sale that Cook Laboratories will in no 
way be responsible for damage _ this 
phonograph record may cause to equip- 
ment directly or indirectly. For users 
with wide-range woofers this disclaimer 
shall be construed to include neighbors 
as well, dishware and pottery.” 

So read the notice on the back of the 
new Cook recording Out of This World, 
which came in the morning mail a few 
days ago. When I arrived home in the 
evening I told my wife to lock the baby 
in the bedroom and close all the win- 
dows. This done, tenderly I adjusted 
the dials and switches of our hi-fi set, 
placed the record on the turntable and 
sat back. “It’s a record of earthquakes,” 
I informed Kathryn as easily as I could. 
Her expression of anxiety vanished 
when an almost timid voice trickled out 
of our 25-cubic-foot base reflex speaker. 
“Why, it’s only talk,” she sighed. Then 
it happened. 

With the first shock of the Mada- 
gascar quake, glasses in the cupboard 
began vibrating sympathetically. With 
the second shock the baby started cry- 
ing. “Maybe you should turn it back to 
half volume,” Kathryn said, heading 
for the bedroom. Doggedly I kept the 
volume full, for I knew there would 
be no second playing of the record. 
By the time the Kern County quake 
got in full swing, our downstairs neigh- 
bors were hammering on the ceiling. 

By the time the needle trailed off 
the last few grooves we had been 
through quakes of San Clemente Island, 
Arvin-Tehachapi, one in the Indian 
Ocean, a couple aftershocks in Calli- 
fornia and a real whopper in Mexico. 
A seismometer, designed by Professor 
Hugo Benioff for Cal. Tech, is the ma- 
chine responsible for producing the— 
well, “noise” is the onlv word for it. 

Mr. Cook didn’t tell us why he made 
this record, or how he expects it to be 
used. Possibly physics teachers will find 
use for it when they teach a unit on 
sound. But Mr. Cook isn’t alone when 
he brings out records of this sort. Folk- 
ways has produced some (Sounds of the 
Sea, Sounds of Our Times), and so has 
Columbia with its Strange to Your Ears. 
All of these records have one thing in 
common. They bring otherwise in- 
audible “sound” within the hearing 
range of the human ear, and by so 
doing expose us to a new world never 
before explored by man. —R.G. 


Which Pacific Cruise Is Yours? 








: Sai San Francisco aboard 
STUDY TOURS: Sail from 
ag oe Rt Liner S.S. President Cleveland on June — 
the S.S. President Wilson J ee 8. Enjoy a gay, sea 
j whi i llege credits. 
oer pone anny oh from $1355 plus $26.10 tax. 


——— 

















CARGOLINER CRUISES: 7 weeks of leisure at sea and 
adventure ashore—in Japan, Hong Kong and the Philip- 
pines. Modern comfortable Cargoliners. All rooms outside 
and with bath. Sailings twice monthly from San Francisco 
or Los Angeles. Fares from $850. 















ia Havana and the 

RK TO CALIFORNIA vl \ en 

ag ots Canal in 16 to 18 days. —o eager T 
l Polk sails 0 , 9.0. 

tes. The S.S. President oe 
potas Monroe on July 23. Fares from $550 plus tax 








See your Travel Agent now for folders and reservations. _ +f — —_ 
“America’s Global Fleet” 


AMERICAN SSS 
PRESIDENT J “2 
LINES 
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311 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 





TWO CENTURIES MEET IN 













VIRGINIA 


It was in beautiful his- 
toric Williamsburg that 
great patriots proclaimed 
; our American way of life. 
Their spirit of liberty 
and freedom lives forever 4 
in the Capitol, Wythe 
a 
Williamsburg Lodge & Taverns ,V48'. 
Double from $6.00 trie 
Williamsburg Inn & Cottages 
Double from $10.00 


House, Raleigh Tavern 
and other famous build- 
ings of Virginia’s colonial 
Capital. Golf, tennis and 
other sports in season. 
Good eating and fine lodg- 
ings in modern hotels. 


See “The Common Glory” 
America’s great outdoor drama 













For reservations: write direct, 
see travel agent or Williams- 
burg Res. Office, 630 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. Circle 6-6800 
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For information on School Journeys write to J. N. McArthur, Williamsburg, Virginia 
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PRESS ADVISERS 





Continued from page 19-T 


and filed, or classified and bound in a 
folder, posted on a bulletin board, or 
summarized, mimeographed, and dis- 
tributed. 

Press conventions by consensus are 
valuable educational experiences. The 
overwhelming majority of advisers say 
they and their staffs regularly attend 
school away from 


school: in 13 states and Hawaii. From 


press conterences 
one youngster to an entire staff go on 
these jaunts; most pay their own way. 
Quite a few schools attend more than 
one conference (usually a state group 
and one of the big conclaves, like the 





Write for 
Free Filmstrip 
Catalog 


MUSEUM EXTENSION 


SERVICE 
10 East 43rd St., 
- ve we, me Ve 


























the Story of Your Year 


Your Yearbook is incomplete without 
a Telebook recording. Be the first 
staff at your school to put a sound 
story of the year in every book 

Now is the time to get started. You 
probably have a tape recorder at your 
school and people qualified to operate 
it. We furnish full instructions and 
sample scripts to help you put the 
story on tape. The Band, the Or 


























ehestra, the Glee Club, the Cheering 

. Section Classroom items, excerpts 

| from the Play, the full wonderful 
| ound story of the year. The tapes 
ow are sent to us edited and recorded 


permanently on 45 RPM micro groove 
Niended Play RCA Telebook rec 
i Sixteen minut eveitin 
morable sound to keep forever 
record is placed in the insick 
front cover of each book. The stu 
| dents will love it 
~~ ‘They cost no more than a regular 
record of similar length and quality 
For further information, fill in be 
low, tear out and mail to Teleboox 
Chicago. Let your student body share 
in a sound investment. 


TELEBOOK INC. + SUITE 


. Clip aid Mail 


208 SOUTH LASALLE ST. CHICAGO 4, ILL 
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Columbia Scholastic Press Convention). 

A variety of awards are given as 
better work incentives. Among pins, the 
Quill and Scroll pin is most popular; 
others come from CSPA and National 


Scholastic Press Assn. Many schools 
give letters, medals, written commenda- 
tion, special gifts, plaques and trophies. 
One school awards a $100 cash gift. 

Staffs usually participate in several 
through the 
vear, most popular being a Quill and 
Scroll initiation luncheon. Others: staff 
picnic, breakfast, dinner for graduating 
seniors, alumni dinner, Newspaper Day 
dinner, even a beach party. 


Short Takes 


NAJD addressed a letter to principals 
justifving teaching journalism. Wrote 
Executive Sec. Carl Towley, “A course 
in journalism will serve well the needs 
of students, school and community.” . . . 


social functions school 


| New at Arlington Hts. (Ill.) H. S. is a 


monthly Spanish newspaper. . . . Book- 
binding and Book Production reports 
that this year’s yearbook sales “may 
reach $42,000,000.” 

A clever PR idea: 50 local schools 
placed their publications on display in 
the Brooklyn Public Library. They 
represented the work of 500 young 
journalists and are read regularly by 
more than 200,000 students. Ill. 
State H. S. Press Assn. will meet Oct. 
21-22 at the Univ. of Ill. ... 

Coming: May 5-7, Interscholastic 
League Press Conference at Univ. of 
Texas; May 20, Eleventh Annual H. S. 
Journalism Competition at State Col- 
lege, San Diego, Calif.: May 21, Scho- 
lastic Press Guild of Chicago lincheon 
at Marshall Field’s. 

Remington Rand, Inc., has an in- 
formative folder about typewriter rib- 
bons and carbons for photo processes 
and offset reproductions. Ask for RSR- 
291 and RSR-296. Free. 315 Fourth 
Ave., N. ¥. C. 

Small “do-it-yourself” printing presses 
offered by Sigwalt Manufacturing Co.. 
2011 N. Lawndale Ave., Chicago 47, 
Ill. Prices from $19.95 to $155.95. Use- 
tul for printing tickets and letterheads. 
Write for information. 

Trouble with finances? Look into John 
F. Schrodt, Jr’s., 100 Ways to Finance 
School Publications (Publication Helps, 
Bloomington, Ind.). This short booklet 
discusses ways to tap revenue sources. 

Tell your young people about a new 
European study tour that will include 
a series of press conferences with lead- 
ing statesmen and journalists. The cost 
is reasonable, and chaperones are pro- 
vided for teen-agers. What better way 
to spend a summer? Write Scandinavian 
Traveling Seminar, 1790 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. One of the founders is a 
former statesman and writer. e 














“THE UNITED STATES” 


(A complete History on Film) 


i U. S. from 
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45 Minutes 


Sound 
geen Rental $6 per day 


$125 per print 


Complete catalogues o! 
po “FILMS FROM 
BRITAIN” available at 
nominal rental and put- 
chase prices may be ob- 
tained free of charge 
by writing to: 
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30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 


Information Services 
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STRIKE BACK! 


® Give to 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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“Why Johnny Can’t Read” 


.. . It is tempting to enumerate the 
fallacies, misinterpretations, and distor- 
tions of fact that abound in Rudolf 
Flesch’s Why Johnny Can't Read. 

Most serious of Mr. Flesch’s errors 
is his outrageous oversimplification of 
the problem itself. To him reading con- 
sists exclusively of the power of word 
recognition. He does not refer to the 
problems of comprehension and inter- 
pretation of meaning derived from 
words in combination. Indeed, he is 
not concerned even with the meaning 
of individual words .. . 

Mr. Flesch’s treatment of the psy- 
chology of learning is very interesting. 
The child is to learn spelling “through 
his pores.” Experience, knowledge of 
language, interest, motive, and pur- 
pose are apparently unimportant, for 
these are either not discussed or dis- 
missed as irrelevant. But his most in- 
genious feat is his demonstration that 
Gestalt psychology requires that words 
be learned by beginning with the parts 
and combining them into wholes. If 
Mr. Flesch has made no other contyi- 
bution, he has illustrated how words 
can prove that black is white. 

Publishers, teachers, and parents 
will be surprised by his statement that 
“publishers didn’t [don’t] put out any 
books simple enough for first and sec- 
ond-graders to read alone.” If Mr. 
Flesch will send me a two-cent post 
card, I shall be glad to send him a 
list of booklets including as many books 
lor pre-school and primary grade chil- 
dren as he may desire. . . . 

The subtitle of the book, “What You 
Can Do About It,” is addressed to 
parents. The substance of Mr. Flesch’s 
advice on this subject is: “Teach your 
child the alphabet at age five.” 

The exercises at the end of the book 
are intended to illustrate his method. 
One can only be grateful that he has 
not contented himself with reproducing 
the New England Primer in modified 
torm. 

The book has no index, but such a 
reference aid is scarcely needed here. 
The bobbles can be found on any page. 

—Joun J. De Boer 
University of Illinois 


In his book, Why Johnny Can't Read, 
Rudolf Flesch assumes that there are 
only two methods of reading instruction 
-his own phonics proposals, and what 


he calls a “word” method or “memori- 
zation of words” method which he 
asserts is practiced in nearly all schools. 
Anyone who has traced the develop- 
ment of reading instruction in this coun- 
try in its historical changes, or who has 
carefully analyzed the materials and 
methods of modern reading programs, 
knows that not one method, but a com- 
bination of various methods including 
work in phonics, is now advocated. 

In several places in his book, Mr. 
Flesch treats reading as if it were sim- 
ply saving the right sounds, with or 
without any meaning attached. He 
speaks of himself reading in the Czech 
language, “. . . No, I don’t understand 
a word of it, I answered. I can only 
read it.” This may be a question of 
concept or philosophy of the reading 
process more than a fact to be proved 
by research, but most teachers today 
see reading not only as word calling but 
as word recognition plus comprehension 
plus interpretation and use. 

Mr. Flesch proposes a method of 
learning to recognize words by a com- 
plex and synthetic method of building 
up word parts. His system is logical 
in relation to some of the characteristics 
of the English language as a language, 
although he himself admits there are 
many exceptions to phonetic rules. He 
presents no evidence that his method 
is related to the facts of child develop- 
ment and present knowledge of the 
psychology of learning. At the present 
stage, his proposals are largely con- 
jecture. Children differ in every way 
we can measure them and probably no 
one method is a “best” method for all. 

Mr. Flesch’s book does not give one 
the impression of an unbiased review 
of all the scientific evidence. He scolds 
a number of people and uses words like 
“complacent” in describing suggestions 
of men who have spent many years 
of study in this area. His point of view 
is revealed in writing which continually 
suggests that all is “black or white” 
rather than a matter of degree—in chil- 
dren’s abilities and in methods. Flesch’s 
interpretation of some of the studies or 
writings he quotes (and misquotes) is 
not the interpretation given by the au- 
thors. One wishes that the book were 
less of a tract and more of an accurate, 
balanced appraisal of reading instruction. 

Davin H. RusseELu 
University of California 





CURRENT AND CHOICE 


NON-FICTION: Anyone who _ has 
heard one of Clifton Fadiman’s “civil- 
ized” conversations will enjoy his se- 
lected writings in Party of One (World, 
$5). Wanted: An Asian Policy by Ed- 
win O. Reischauer (Knopf, $3.75) of- 
fers a constructive policy which can be 
supported by Asians and Americans. 

Walter Lippmann looks into the causes 
for the decline of liberal democracy 
and the rise of totalitarianism in our 
time, in The Public Philosophy (Atlan- 
tic-Little, Brown, $3.50)—recommended 
reading. U. N.: The First Ten Years by 
Clark M. Ejichelberger (Harper, $1.50) 
surveys achievements and problems of 
the international organization. 

The Prentice-Hall Book about Space 
Travel by William Temple (Prentice- 
Hall, $2.75) reviews up-to-date theories 
on space travel for teen and adult 
readers. Also of interest to both ages is 
The Story of the FBI by the editorg¢ of 
Look (Dutton, $3.95), a picture history 
of the agency, written and _photo- 
graphed with Bureau cooperation. 

In My Nine Lives in the Red Army 
(McKay, $3.75), Mikhail Soloviev gives 
an amazing account of his experiences 
as Izvestia’s correspondent with the 
Red Army. 

Notable new books about the sea in- 
clude 2000 Fathoms Down by Com- 
mander Georges Huot and Pierre Willm 
(Dutton, $3.75), story of an epoch mak- 
ing descent to a depth of over 13,000 
feet; Cruise of the Raider HK-33 by 
H. J. Brennecke (Crowell, $3.50), a re- 
counting of the adventures of a Ger- 
man raider; and Keepers of the Lights 
by Hans Christian Adamson (Green- 
berg, $5.50), historical and geographi- 
cal account of lighthouses and _ ships. 

FICTION: The Pass by Richard 
Hubler (Coward-McCann, $3.95) re- 
captures the violence of the west just 
after the Civil War. Also with a post- 
Civil War setting, The Blazing Border 
by E. E. Halleran (Macrae Smith, 
$2.50) involves arms smuggling to 
Mexico. The Rice Sprout Song by 
Eileen Chang (Scribner, $3) pictures 
life in China under the Communists. 

BIOGRAPHIES FOR TEEN- 
AGERS: New titles in the Messner 
“Shelf of Biographies” series are James 
Bowie by Shannon Garst ($2.75), tale 
of the Texas hero and his famous 
knife; and John Charles Fremont by 
Olive Burt ($2.75), account of the ex- 
plorer who mapped a western wilder- 
ness. Osceola, leader of the only In- 
dians who never signed a treaty of 
surrender to the U. S. Government, 
takes to the warpath again in War 
Chief of the Seminoles by May Mc- 
Neer (Landmark Books, Random 
House, $1.50). 
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GIVE YOUR TEEN-AGERS 


A SCIENTIFIC VIEW 
OF THE HEAVENS! 





The PRENTICE-HALL series is 
based on the belief that younger 
readers should get their facts from 
the leading men of science — men 
who know how to simplify and 
dramatize their subject. These two 
books are vividly written and of 
the highest scientific caliber. 


THE PRENTICE-HALL BOOK 


ABOUT THE STARS 
By H. P. Wilkins « One of the 


world’s most famous astronomers gives 
a superb summary of all we know 
today of the physical Universe—from 
our planet to the moon into the vast 
unknown of outer space. Includes a 
chapter on how to build a telescope 
for the amateur astronomer. Lists of 
constellations, the zodiac, statistics. 
By a Fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, author of the internationally 
accepted standard map of the moon. 


$2.75 


THE PRENTICE-HALL BOOK 
ABOUT SPACE TRAVEL 


By William Temple « wii we reach 
other worlds in this century? Here is 
the thrilling story, all the known facts 
of space travel by one of the world’s 
leading experts. With a vivid descrip- 
tion of a teen-ager’s vacation trip to 
the moon. Here are the scientific facts 
about space travel, flying saucers, 
radio-astronomy, life on other planets, 
space stations and the possibility of 
an earth satellite. $2.75 
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The tree stery of the luckiest boy in America 


YANKEE BATBOY 


By Joe Carrieri as told to Zander 
Hollander « A thrilling inside story 
of the New York Yankees by the 
teen-ager who lugs bats for Casey 
Stengel’s men — trades comic books 
with Yogi Berra — has water pistol 
fights with Mickey Mantle — shares 
in every Yankee secret. With lots of 
tips on baseball for young leaguers. 
Illustrated. $2.95 


At all bookstores 
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Scholastic Teacher Index 


Sept. 22, 1954—May 4, 1955 


Note: Letters indicate month. Example: 
Mr2-24T means March 2—page 24. T stands for 
Teacher Edition. 


Audio-Visual Aids (special section J5): 
Equipment: ABC's of Hi-Fi (William J. 
Temp'e), S22-14T; How High Your Fi? 
(Temple), D1-20T; Project It! (Temple), 
A6-26T; Quick Cure for Projector-Shy 
Teachers (Vera Falconer), J5-19T; Report 
On the Audio Fair (Temple), N3-27T: Tops 
for Tapes (Temple), O6-22T; Transmitter 
for Your Classroom (NSRTG), O6-38T: 
Wide Screen Movies (Temple), M4-14T 
Films and Filmstrips: Feature Films for 
the Auditorium (Vera Falconer), N3-24T: 
Film Child (Falconer), S22-18T; Films on 
Industry (Falconer), Mr2-13T: 5 years of 
Winners, $22-12T; National Filmstrip 
Awards (Falconer), A6-20T; National Film 
Awards (Falconer), M4-8T; New Films 
and Filmstrips (Falconer), S$22-47T, O6- 
47T, N3-39T, D1-31T, J5-46T, F2-46T, Mr2- 
54T, A6-46T, M4-39T; 16mm Review Round- 
up (Falconer), D1-16T: Viewing for 
Careers (Falconer), F2-22T. 

Records and Tapes: Along the American 
Trail, $22-46T; Disc Talk: N3-19T, D1-21T, 
J5-29T, Mr2-48T, A6-40T, M4-33T; Say It 
with Tapes, F2-18T; Sound Out Your 
School (Milton A. Kaplan), Mr2-9T; Tape 
Care and Storage (Arnold E. Luce), J5-15T 


Books (special section N3, A6): Book 
Bazaars: $22-42T, O06-44T, N3-17T, Mr2-52T, 
A6-17T. 


Books: About Books: D1-29T, J5-27T, F2- 
37T, Mr2-51T, A6-16T, M4-35T; Adventures 
in Reading (Dr. Frank C. Baxter), N3-8T; 
All About Books, N3-10T; Bookmobile: $22- 
22T, O6-32T; Book Award Roundup, A6- 
18T; Books for the Teen Age (Margaret 
Scoggin), A6-15T; John Steinbeck's Voices 
of America, N3-15T; Language Arts for 
Today's Children, D1-15T; News Briefs, 
N3-33T; When Men Are Free (Harold M. 
Long), J5-13T 


Happened in _ Detroit 
(NCTE), (Hardy Finch), J5-25T; It Hap- 
pened in Indianapolis in Social Studies 
(NCSS), J5-10T; Convention Preview— 
NCTE (Finch), O6-36T; Convention Fore- 
cast—Social Studies (Harold M. Long), 
N3-25T 


English: A Principal Looks at English Teach- 
ing (Howard G. Spalding), D1-14T; Every- 
man in Saddle Shoes (Patrick D. Hazard), 
F2-10T: Golden Boy Makes Good (Bernard 
Lazar), Mr2-11T; How Well Are We Teach- 
ing Reading? (John Hersey), A6-10T; 
“Mixed Class” Dilemma (Finch), Mr2-24T; 
Mailbag; $22-37T; O6-45T, N3-36T, D1-28T, 
J5-30T; F2-40T, Mr2-50T, A6-41T, M4-38T; 
Writing Program Must Go On Somehow 
(William J. Dusel), F2-36T; Language 
Arts for Today's Children, D1-15T. 


Exchange Teaching: Seattle, Here We Come! 
(Edgar Logan), Mr2-17T; Your Passport 
Abroad (Logan), D1-13T. 


Guidance: Teaching the “Gifted’’ Student 
(Harold M. Long), S22-9T; Careers in 
Health (Howard G. Spalding), Mr2-15T; 
Department of a Little Bit of Everything 
(Dorothy DeAngelis), Mr2-27T: Educa- 
tional Amnesia (Spalding), S22-10T; Job 
Enlargement and You (Spalding), O6-29T: 
Viewing for Careers (Vera Falconer), 
F2-22T. 


Journalism (Stanley Solomon): Journalism 
For What? D1-24T; Journalism on the Air, 
06-25T: Journalism Summer Schools, Mr2- 
45T; Meet Your Deadline Halfway, S22- 
20T; Press Advisers, M4-19T; Reprints 
Made Easy, J5-16T; Say It with Pictures, 
F2-25T; Writing to Be Read, N3-28T; Your 
Yearbook Theme, A6-25T. 


Management: An Orchid for Teacher (How- 
ard G. Spalding), F2-41T; Des Moines’ A-V 
Program and How It Grew, F2-26T; High 
School PTA’s: Can They Work? (Spald- 
ing), N3-22T; Operating the School Store 
(Spalding), A6-29T. 


Travel (special section D1): 


Radio and Television (special section O06, F2) : 


Aids for Your Radio Workshop (NSRTG), 
D1-25T: Are You A TV Snob? (Edward 
Stanley), M4-13T; Beamed for You . . . So- 
cial Studies on the Networks (Alice A 
Bubriski) , O06-18T; Dream Studio (WVSH), 
F2-17T; ETV's Workshop, O6-24T; Every- 
man in Saddle Shoes (Patrick D. Hazard), 
F2-10T; How High Your Fi? (William J. 
Temple), D}-20T; Journalism on the Ail 
(Stanley Solomon), O6-25T; Look, Listen, 
and Learn, O6-9T; Radio-TV Program 
Chart for Fall 1954 and Spring 1955, O6-14T, 
F2-14T; Reviews and Previews (Morris 
Goldberger), F2-11T; 6 Ways to Use Radio- 
TV, O6-20T; Three Scripts for Your 
Radio Workshop (NSRTG), N3-26T; Trans- 
mitter for Your Classroom, O06-38T. 


Records: See Records and Tapes unde: 


Audio-Visual Aids. 


Social Studies: A Principal Looks at Social 


Studies Teaching (Howard G. Spalding), 
M4-16T; As the French See Us (Harold 
M. Long), M4-17T; Beamed for You— 
Social Studies on the Networks (Alice A 
Bubriski), O6-18T; Convention Forecast 
(Long), N3-25T; Education's Supermarkets 
—NEA, U.S. Office of Education, Am 
Council on Education (Long), F2-39T, 
Mr2-14T; It Happened in Indianapolis 
(NCSS), J5-10T; Senator with an ISM 
(Long), O6-31T; Teaching Asia in Our 
High Schools (Chester Bowles), N3-21T: 
To Teach or Not to Teach .. . Contro- 
versial Issues (discussion at NCSS con- 
vention), J5-12T; Understanding World 
Affairs (Long), A6-13T; We Must Teach 
the Dangers of Communism (Samuel D 
Moskowitz), D1-17T; When Men Are Free 
(Long), J5-13T; Your Trip to the U.N 
(Long), D1-22T. 


Summer Schools (special section, Mr2): At- 


tend a Summer Workshop, A6-37T; Jour- 
nalism Summer Schools (Stanley Solo- 
mon), Mr2-45T; Summer Workshops, M4- 
27T; Travel While You Learn—Study Tour 
Opportunities, Mr2-42T. 


Supplies and Equipment (special section, 


J5): Film Loops, F2-20T; New Products, 
J5-17T, A6-36T; Sound Advice (William J 
Temple), J5-18T; Tape Care and Storage 
(Arnold E. Luce), J5-15T; Too Many Win- 
dows? (W. H. Durr), J5-14T. 


Teaching Aids (special section, S22): Useful 


Tools and Methods (Leonard Nadler, 
Roland Barker), O6-34T, N3-31T, D1-26T, 
J5-24T, F2-24T, Mr2-28T, A6-24T, M4-20T; 
Where to Find It—sources of free and low- 
cost teaching aids and services (special 
section), $22-25T. : 


A Week on a 
Windjammer (Mary Renaud), M4-21T: 
Brush Up Your Attitudes (Gordon Boyce), 
D1-5T; Big-hearted West (Elizabeth B. 
Forbes), A6-33T; Caribbean Adventure 
(Margaret E. McDonald), N3-34T; Drive- 
Your-Self Through Europe (Eleanor D. 
Child), D1-7T; Earn Credits for Your Trip 
Abroad (McDonald), D1-10T; Exchange 
Teaching, Your Passport Abroad (Edgar 
Logan), D1-13T; Go Now, Pay Later, Dl- 
6T; Holiday in Hanamaki (Averil Fiem- 
ing), S22-38T;: How We Visit Williamsburg, 
Va. (Helmuth W. Joel), S22-23T; Iraq, 
Land of Mosques and Turbans (Marjorie 
Hopkins), O6-40T; Most Unusual Place— 
Canada (Ivan H. Crowell), F2-30T; Navajo 
Country (Rosalind M. Zapf), A6-31T; New 
Look at the Old World (Jane Evans), D1- 
9T; Savoring the South (William D. Bout- 
well), J5-21T; Summer Vagabond (Martin 
Bucco), Mr2-19T; Travel While You 
Learn, Mr2-42T; Vacation Paradise— 
Canada (Crowell), M4-23T; Wonderful, 
Wonderful Copenhagen! (Thomas F. 
Damon), D1-8T. Travel Tips (Margaret E. 
McDonald, Audrey Noall), $22-21T, O6- 
41T, N3-35T, D1-11T, J5-22T, F2-32T, Mr2- 
22T, A6-35T, M4-28T. 
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NATIONAL FILM AWARDS 
Continued from page 12-T 

Set design: Ed Jewell. 
Distributed by Association Films, 347 
Madison Ave., New York 17. 

American Farmer—27 minutes, color. 
Life of a modern farmer, how he 
lives, his problems; how machinery has 
brought changes. Produced by M.P.O. 
Productions for the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. Producer: Larry Madison. Di- 
rector and editor: Sidney Meiers. 
Script: Joseph March. Cameraman: Bob 
Downey and Peaslee Bond. Distributed 
by the Ford Motor Co., Film Library, 
16400 Michigan Ave., Dearborn, Mich. 
(also 15 East 53rd St., New York 22; 
and 1500 S. 26th St., Richmond, 
Calif.). 

America for Me—36 minutes, color. 
A comedy drama featuring a bus trip 
through scenic areas of U. S. and Can- 





Charles Geis. 


ada. Produced by Jerry Fairbanks Pro- 
ductions, Inc. for the Greyhound Bus 
Lines. Producer: Jerry Fairbanks. Di- 
rector: Albert Kelley. Script: Leo S. 
Rosencrans. Editor: Richard Fritch. 
Cameraman: Kenneth Peach. Artist: 
Theobald Holsopple. Original music: 
Edward Paul. Screen story: T. R. Me- 
Cabe. Production supervisor: Raoul 


Pagel. Distributed by Association Films, 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, their 
regional offices, and Greyhound traffic 
representatives. 

Atom Goes to Sea—1]2% minutes, 
b&w. Progress report on the Atomic 
Submarine “Sea Wolf’ USSN 575; ex- 
plains hows and whys of nuclear pro- 
pulsion. Produced by John Sutherland 
Productions, Inc., for General Electric 
Company. Producer: John Sutherland. 
Director: True Boardman. Editor: 
Charles Bordwell. Cameraman: Larry 
Kroger. Navy footage courtesy U. S. 

Naval Photographic Center. Distributed 
by the General Electric Co., 1 River 
Road, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Highway By the Sea—13!s minutes, 
color. A musical journey over U. S. 


Highway 101 from Mexico to Canada, 


up the West Coast of the U. S. Pro- 
duced by Dynamic Films, Inc., for the 
Ford Motor Company. Director: Lee 
Bobker. Script writer: Peter Packer. 
Editor: Luke Bennett. Cameraman: 
Ray Long. Original music: Oscar 


Brand. Distributed by Ford Motor. 
Honduras—40 minutes, color. 
Republic of Honduras, its history, 
geography, culture, and many aspects 
of its modern life. Produced by Willard 
Pictures, Inc. for United Fruit Com- 
pany. Director and cameraman: Tom 
Willard. Original treatment and super- 
vision: Doris Stone. Project manager: 
John N. Kelley. Script writer: Robert 
T. Furman, Jr. Editor: Lee Burgess. 
Maps: Alex Williams. Original music: 
Lehman Engel. Ethnic music recorded 


The 


by Peter K. Smith. Distributed by As- 
sociation Films, Inc. (address above). 

In the Beginning—28 minutes, color. 
Story of earth’s formation as revealed 
by the Grand Canyon; development of 
the canyon itself; earth’s constant forces 
of construction and destruction. Pro- 
duced by Cate and McGlone for 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. and 
affiliates, General Petroleum Corp., and 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. Director: 
T. W. Cate. Photography: Ted Phillips 
and E. D. McGlone. Script: Charles L. 
Tedford. Music: Jack Meaken. Produc- 
tion supervised by John J. Hennessey. 
Distributed by Modern Talking Picture 
Service, Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. 

Song of the Feathered Serpent—21 
minutes, color or b&w. The cultural 
aspirations of the Mexican Indian from 
early Mayan and Aztec civilizations to 
modern day Mexico. Produced by Alan 
Shilin Productions, Inc. for the P. Loril- 
lard Company, Inc. Producer, director 
and script writer: Alan Shilin. Camera- 
man: Toge Fujihira. Distributed by 
Shilin Film Service Corp., 450 West 
56th St., New York 19. 

So Small My Island—30 minutes, 
color. Japan’s land and its people; 
blends scenic beauty and the resources 
of the land; explains customs, beliefs 
and character of the Japanese. Joint 
production by a Japanese and an Amer- 
ican crew. Produced by Henry Strauss 
Productions for Pan American World 
Airways. Producer: Henry Strauss. 
Script writer: Allen Sloane. Camera- 
man: Tsudo and G. Jacobson. Com- 
mentator: Alexander Scourby. Distribu- 
ted by Ideal Pictures Corp., 65 E. South 


Water St., Chicago, Ill. (and their 
branch offices. ) 
To Conserve Our Heritage—37 min- 


utes, color. The ever-present need for 
conserving our priceless heritage of 
natural resources—wild life, timber, wa- 
ter, soil and wilderness areas; and the 
consequences of carelessness. Produced 
by Martin Bovey Films for the Minne- 
apolis-Moline Company. Producer: Bob 


D. Grussing. Director: John Rusinko. 
Script writer: Martin Bovey. Editor: 
Martin Bovey, Jr. Cameraman: Martin 
Bovey and Martin Bovey, Jr. Narrator: 


John Cannon. Original music: Harry 
Glass. Made with cooperation of Soil 
Conservation Service, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, National Park Service and For- 
est Service. Distributed by Minneapolis- 
Moline Company, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

—VERA FALCONER 


Q.: | need information on student tours, and 
also on travel by railroad in the United States. 
What sources do you recommend? 

A.: See page 38-T, Free Materials Coupon, 
item 1., and sections entitled “Summer Schools 
and Study Tours” and “Travel.” Also, see March 
2 Scholastic Teacher, page 41-T, and other Free 
Materials Coupons on pages 46-T, 48-T, and 50-T. 


37-T 
NOW IN 16MM FOR SCHOOLS— 
SHAKESPEARE FULL-LENGTH 
MOTION PICTURES! 
“A GREAT PLAY, GREATLY FILMED.” 


—Scholastic Magazine 
Orson Welles’ Mercury Production 


MACBETH 


by William Shakespeare 
Winner: PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
Special Merit Award 
Starring ORSON WELLES as Macbeth with « 

magnificent supporting cast. 

Musical Score by JACQUES IBERT; 
conducted by EFREM KURTZ 

A BRANDON Exclusive 16mm Release 
85 Min. Baw 16mm Sound 


Special oom Rate for Secondary Schools! 
Only $22. (For 1 or 2 days) 
“I have never grasped the full sweep of what 
Shakespeare said in this tragedy until | saw 


the Orson Welles film.” 
—William D. Boutwell, 


























Scholastic Magazine 













Highly Rec i¢ Teacher 


William Shakespeare’s 


JULIUS CAESAR 


The authentic full-length feature film version 


Directed by David Bradley 
Starring CHARLTON HESTON 


82 Min. B&W 16mm Sound 


ded by Schol ti 








Special Low Rate for Secondary Schools! 
Only $22.50 (For 1 or 2 days) 
















A RICH TREAT for English, Drama, Lit., Speech, 
History Classes and all Assembly Gatherings. 
@ SPECIAL COMBINATION RATE $35 for 
Macbeth & Julius Caesar (mention this ad) ¢ 
For choice dates next semester, Bong A now! 


BRANDON FILMS, Inc. 2,57 = 
1955 WINNER! 


Scholastic Teacher 
Film Award 


~. “BIRTH 


, ofa 


Ze") FLOMIDA 
VES KEY” 


> Selected by Edinburgh 
Film Festival 1954 








F.O.N.D. presents another outstanding fiim 
for school use. ‘BIRTH OF A FLORIDA KEY” 
is a story of the life of the unique chain 
of 700 islands extending into the Carib- 
bean Sea, each one a virgin land of bush 
and bird. An everchanging panorama of 
Nature in action, this revelation of the 
Keys affords an intimate and colorful les- 
son in ecology, that fascinating study of the 
mutual relationships between organisms 
and their environment. 


Preview print on request 


16mm Sound 14 Minutes 
$140 Color; $45 B/W 


Send for the 1955 Catalogue 
Films of the Nations Distributors, Inc. 











62 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. | 
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largest resort of its 
kind in the World! 
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once MATERIALS 


\ This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 
lastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. You will 
receive free aids direct from advertisers. For prompter serv- 
ice send direct to advertisers, mentioning Scholastic Teacher. 
Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues. 
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_1. ASSN. OF AMERICAN ——12. FILMS OF THE ___22. BARBIZON HOTEL, 





RAILROADS, p. 31-T 
Copy of Ride the High Iron 
and related Lesso, Guide 
2. AUDIO DEVICES, p. 10-T 
Bulletin 2211 01 Type LR 
Audiotape 
_3. BELL & HOWELL, 
p. 40-T 


Booklet on sound movie 


NATIONS DISTRIBUTORS, 
p. 37-7 

Preview of Birth of a Flor 
ido Key catalogue 

13. McGRAW-HILL BOOK 
co., p. 7-T 

Inf. on films from ‘‘See It 
Now” program 


enilaanas te etaahn 14. MUSEUM EXTENSION 


4. GENERAL MOTORS, 
p. 18-T 


Reprints of stuce t ad aes 


5. GOV'T EMPLOYEES 
INS. CO., p. 22-T 


Free booklet on auto 


SERVICE, p. 34-T 
Free filmstrip catalogue 


15. TEACHING FILM 
CUSTODIANS, p. 4-T 
Copy of Handbook of Films 
for Classroom Use 


p. 30-T 
Free booklet ST 


—.23. CANADA STEAMSHIP 


LINES, p. 26-T 
Free folders 


—_24. CAPE COD CHAMBER 


OF COMMERCE, p. 26-T 
Fire coor map & directory 


——25. COLONIAL WILLIAMS- 


BURG, p. 33-T 
Inf. on School Journeys 


——26. THE GOLDEN GATE, 


p. 38-T 


Free information 


insurance ___16. UNITED WORLD ——27. HERTZ RENT-A-CAR 
4. NATIONAL COAL FILMS, p. 12-T SYSTEM, p. 2-T 

ASSN., p. 5-T Free catalogue Details on car rental plan 
Booklet Class Report __; 


——28. NEW HAVEN RAIL- 
ROAD, p. 32-T 
Illus. Pilgrim Tours booklet 


——29. NOVA SCOTIA BUREAU 


list of teaching aids 
_7. RICHARDSON HOMES 
CORP., p. 32-T 


Free literciuie 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
AND STUDY TOURS 


——17. ALLIANCE FRANCAISE, 


See p. 3-T for State Finance 
Co. coupon. 


FILMS AND af 


FILMSTRIPS 
_8. BRANDON FILMS, 


p. 37-T — 


Free catalogue 

_9. BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES, p. 34-T 
Catalogues of ‘Films from 
Britain 

10. CORONET FILMS, 

p. 11-7 

Free 1955-56 catalogue 
11. DUKANE CORP., 

p. 15-T 

Inf. on Student Participa- 
tion Films; subjects 


Please Print 
Name 


ae 


p. 26-T 


Summer school bulletin 


18. ASSN. FOR WORLD 
TRAVEL EXCHANGE, 

p. 32-T 

Free lit. on study tours 
19. INTERNAT’L SCHOOL 
OF ART, p. 26-T 

Details on S. American 
study tour 


20. WHEATON COLLEGE, 
p. 26-T 


Summer school bulletin 


TRAVEL 


21. ATLANTIC CITY, 
p. 30-T 


Free information 





OF INFORMATION, p. 26-T 


Free literature 


——30. OFFICIAL BELGIAN 


TOURIST BUREAU, p. 24-T 
Information about Belgium 


——31. PROVINCE OF 


QUEBEC, p. 27-T 


Free maps and booklets 


——32. ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 


p. 30-T 


Fiee information 


——33. SANTA FE RAILROAD, 


p. 29-T 
Bookiet on El Capitan 


——34. S$. DAKOTA STATE 


HIGHWAY COMMISSION, 
p. 32-T 
Free color folder 
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Q.: Where can I obtain in brief form 
information on the work of the Hoover 
Commissions? 


A.: Write to the Citizens’ Committee 
for the Hoover Report, 441 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y. C. 17, for Achievements in 
Federal Reorganization, by Ray Harvey, 
Louis Keonig, and Albert Somit (50 
cents), 30-page booklet summarizing 
the contribution of the first and the new 
Hoover Commission. Other useful Citi- 
zens Committee publications are: 
President Hoover's speech on Outlook 
for Further Reorganization, March, 
1954 (up to 25 copies free); Status 
of the Hoover Report, 1954 (10 cents); 
Status of the Hoover Report, 1953 (10 
cents); Big Government: The Hoover 
Team’s Attack, reprinted from News- 
week, Oct. 18, 1954, a description of 
the new Hoover Commission (up to 
25 copies free); and Improving the 
Federal Government Through the Work 
of the Hoover Commissions, 1954, a 
guide for teachers (15 cents). 


Q.: Our high school English depart- 
ment is revising our curriculum this 
year. Can you send me a list of avail- 
able books and courses of study which 
would guide us in this new revision? 


A.: Examine The English Language 
Arts (National Council of Teachers of 
English, 704 So. Sixth St., Champaign, 
Ill.). Many of its ideas and bibliographi- 
cal listings apply to high school English. 
Send for Experiencing the Language 
Arts, Bulletin No. 34 (Florida State 
Dept. of Education, Tallahassee), and 
A Course of Study in English for the 
Secondary Schools, Bulletin No. 280 
(Dept. of Public Instruction, Common- 
wealth of Pa., Harrisburg). Request 
these courses of study: English Courses 
(Kenmore Sr. H. S., Kenmore, N. Y.) 
and High School English Course 
(Rogers H. S., Newport, R. I.). Watch 
for the new English Language Arts for 
Secondary Schools, soon to be pub- 
lished by the NCTE. This volume 
promises many specific suggestions for 
high school English methods and cur- 
riculum. Ask Dr. W. H. Bristow, Di- 
rector of Research, Curriculum Center 
of the Board of Education, 130 W. 55th 
St., N. Y. C. 19, for a copy of Curricu- 
lum and Materials, Vol. 1X, No. 3. 

—Harpy Finc# 














New Films and Filmstrips 


NEW FILMS 


Honorable Mountain—about 20 mins., 
color, Mt. Fuji and its meaning to the 
Japanese. Hoffberg Productions, 362 
W. 44th St., N. Y. C. 36. 

Living Room of the University—40 
mins., color, story of the college union. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, 
Wis. 

Glass and You—28 mins., color, free 
loan, history of glass (sponsored by 
Corning Glass Works). Association 
Films, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 17. 

Big Trains Rolling—color, free loan 
(sponsored by Assn. of American Rail- 
roads). United World Free Film Serv- 
ice, 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 29. 

The Town That Came Back—28 
mins., coler, free loan, 4-H Club ac- 
tivities. Ford Motor Co., Film Library, 
16400 Michigan Ave., Dearborn, Mich. 

We Explore the Beach; Ohm’s Law; 
Zoo Babies; The Grasshopper: Typical 
Insect; The Honeybee: Social Insect; 
Spring Is an Adventure; Beginning 
Swimming; Mexico: Geography of the 
Americas; Central America: Geography 
of the Americas; The Aztecs; Instru- 
ments of the Band and Orchestra se- 
ries: Introduction, Brasses, Percussion, 
Strings, Woodwinds—6 to 16 mins. 
each, color or b&w. Coronet Instrue- 
tional Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago, Il. 

Luxury Unlimited—29 mins., color, 
free loan, story of Vicara fiber. Fiber 
Div., Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., 
401 E. Main St., Richmond 8, Va. 

Report to the American People on 
Technical Cooperation—26 mins., U. S. 
technicians working in undeveloped 
nations. Educational Film Library 
Assn., 345 E. 46th St., N. Y. C. 17 

Story of Colonel Drake—30 mins., 
color, free loan. American Petroleum In- 
stitute, 50 W. 50th St., N. Y. C. 

Swedish Family Story—color or b&w; 
Fundamental Skills in a Unit of Work— 
color or b&w, developing a unit in a 
typical sixth grade. Bailey Films, 6509 
De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

The Stratford Adventure—40 mins., 
color or b&w, development of Stratford 
Shakespearean Festival in Canada; 
Riches of the Earth—17 mins., color or 
b&w, Canada’s underground resources. 
National Film Board of Canada, 630 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 20. 

Fly About the House—10 mins., color, 
home sanitation. Center for Mass Com- 
munication, Columbia University Press, 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 25. 

Athens Interlude: Letter to Five 
Countries; Hunting Giants; Miracle of 
the Midnight Sun; Bangkok—Golden 
Temple Paradise; Hans Brinker’s Re- 


turn; Hong Kong—Where Two Worlds 
Meet. Color. Almanac Films, 516 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 

Forum 16: What About the Fifth 
Amendment?; Forum 17: More or Less 
Federal Aid to Education?; Forum 18: 
Should We Have Universal Military 
Training? On subscription basis. Amer- 
ican Film Forum, 516 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. 36. 

Moses—14 mins., based on engravings 
of Gustave Dore. Arco Films, 2390 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 24. 

Animals’ Homes—11 mins., Monkey 
Tale—9 mins., bicycle safety; Animals 
in Spring, Animals in Summer—each 10 
mins., color or b&w; Life in the Forest 
(North America)—10 mins., color or 
b&w; Reptiles—14 mins., color; Basic 
Elements of Production—13  mins.; 
Speed of Light—14 mins.; Gas Laws and 
Their Application—14 mins.; The Mid- 
dle East—14 mins., color.Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette, Ill. 

From Renoir to Picasso—30 mins. 
Brandon Films, 200 West 57th Street, 
N. Y. C. 19. 

Navajo Boy—30 mins., color. Brooks 
Institute of Photography, 2190 Alston 
Rd., Santa Barbara, Calif. 

The Purple Cow—23 mins., color, 
free loan, upholstery leathers. Dynamic 
Films, 112 W. 89th St., N. Y. C. 

How Green Is Your Garden—30 
mins., color, free loan (sponsored by 
Am. Agricultural Chemical Co.). Films 
of the Nations, 62 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. 

Portrait of Holland—12 mins., color; 
The Sea Hunt—20 mins., skin diving; 
The Book of Job—16 mins., color, based 
on works of William Blake; Corral—11 
mins.; The Grey Metropolis—15 mins., 
Edinburgh; Flemish Painting, 1440- 
1540—10 mins., color; Flemish Paint- 
ing, 1540-1640—10 mins., color. Film 
Images. 1860 Broadway. N. Y. C. 23 


| 





Wild horses run afoul of man in Corral, 
NFBC film distributed by Film Images. 





Riches of the Earth shows underground 
resources—Nat'l. Film Board of Canada. 


NEW FILMSTRIPS 


South America—4 strips, color, about 
50 frs. each: Lands and People of North 
South America (Colombia, Venezuela, 
the Guianas); Lands and People of the 
Middle Andes (Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru); 
Lands and People of Southern South 
America (Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Paraguay); Land and People of Brazil. 
Summer Is Here!—color, 30 frs., pri- 
mary, last in series of four strips on sea- 
sons. Society for Visual Education, 
1345 W. Diversey Pkway., Chicago 14. 

Make Sense with Your Clothing Dol- 
lars—color, principlés of wardrobe plan- 
ning, buying and eare. Free loan. Con- 
sumer Education Dept., Household 
Finance Corp., 919 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

Nebraska History series—8 strips, 45- 
65 frs. each: First Nebraskans; Coming 
of the White Man; Trail Days; Terri- 
torial Days; Life in Pioneer Nebraska, 
Parts I and II; Nebraska—The New 
State, Parts I and II. Bureau of Audio 
Visual Instruction, Extension Div., Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 


NEW LITERATURE 


The Filmstrip Guide (H. W. Wilson 
Co., 950 University Ave., N. Y. C. 52), 
revised edition of a basic source for 
filmstrip information, lists 5,882 film- 
strips and has an excellent classified 
subject index. Includes data on film- 
strips for schools and churches, govern- 
ment releases (U. S., Great Britain, 
Canada), and strips produced by spon- 
sors. An invaluable reference. 

Motion Pictures Produced by Mem- 
bers of the University Film Producers 
Association, 84-page catalogue com- 
piled and edited by A. Lavastida ($1, 
Edueational Film Library Assn., 345 
E. 46th St., N. Y. C. 17), describes 255 
films produced by 23 educational in- 
stitutions. EFLA Service Supplement, 
Vol. XI, No. 4: The Program Planner, 
#3-—Shakespeare is an excellent bibli- 
ography of films, filmstrips, books and 
recordings available for study of Shake- 
speare’s life, background, theatre, and 
selected plays (50 cents, EFLA). 

—VERA FALCONER 








EXPERIENCE LEADS TO BELL & HOWELL 


Sapphire Jewels, Reverse and Still Controls 
make Filmosound Specialist the leader 


Minds are more alert and students more eager to learn when you use sound movies. 
You can assign Bell & Howell’s Filmosound Specialist to a full schedule and always 
be sure of fine performance. Sapphires are bonded to film-handling parts that keep 
the picture steady, lengthen life of these parts 400%. Metered lubrication of every 
moving part during operation keeps maintenance at a minimum. And foolproof con- 
trols qualify the least experienced to operate the Filmosound Specialist. 


FORWARD 


FINGER TIP CONTROLS TO REVERSE OR STOP FILM. 
Want to review certain scenes with students? Set switch on re- 
verse (left), run film back. Still picture clutch (right) stops mech- 
anism on single frame for closer look. Microphone and turntable 
plugs let you add personalized comments and background music. 


WOMORARY ACADEMY AWARD 1954 
To Bell & Howell for 
47 Years: of Pioneering 
Contributions to the 
Motion Picture Industry. 


TEACHER'S PET. Straight-line optical 
system projects light from 1000-watt lamp 
evenly on screen. Write for free booklet on 
sound movie equipment for schools. 


Bell & Howell 2xv2m722 














